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ACQUISITIVE MIMICRY 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


The “tricks of the trade,” business “shrewdness,” lying by 
advertisement, newspaper prevarication, the wiles of the bar, and 
the ruses of diplomacy are serious enough in their way, but they 
do not greatly hamper the honest functional people who are striv- 
ing to render genuine service. What most hurts them is the tend- 
ency of the unworthy to simulate every type or trait which has 
won social approval in order to steal prestige from it. This taking 
on the popular hue is like that coloration and mimicry one finds 
among the lower forms of life, save that it is acquisitive rather than 
protective. The simulator usually aims to traffic on the prestige 
he filches from the simulated. 

In the Middle Ages piety was the best cloak for self-seekers to 
assume. In his Inferno, wearing mantles of lead but gilded with- 
out, Dante places two “joyous Friars Catalano and Loderingo,”’ 
founders of the Order of Knights of Saint Mary, who were called 
in by the Florentines in 1266 to act as mediators in private disputes 
but who proved to be corrupt and grasping. Satirizing the prel- 
ates, Erasmus writes: 

To work miracles is old and antiquated and not in fashion now; to instruct 
the people, troublesome; to interpret the Scripture, Pedantick; to pray, a 
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sign one has little to do; to shed tears, silly and womanish; to be poor, base; 
to be vanquisht, dishonourable . . . . and lastly to dye, uncouth; and to be 
stretcht on a Cross, infamous. 


With the rise of the centralized monarchy bloomed a new type, 
the courtier. Thanks to Richelieu’s work, Louis XIV could have 
proud feudal nobles as pliant ornaments of his court. La Bruyére 


says: 

Whoever considers that the king’s countenance is the courtier’s supreme 
felicity, that he passes his life looking on it and wi’ hin sight of it, will compre- 
hend to some extent how to see God constitutes the glory and happiness of the 
saints. 

According to Taine: 

The Duc de Fronsac, every morning at seven o’clock, in winter and in 
summer, stationed himself, at his father’s command, at the door of the smal] 
stairway leading to the chapel, solely to shake hands with Mme. De. Main- 
tenon on her leaving for St. Cyr. ‘‘Pardon me, Madame,” writes the Duc de 
Richelieu to her, ‘‘the great liberty I take in presuming to send you the letter 
which I have written to the king, begging him on my knees that he will occa- 
sionally allow me to pay my court to him at Ruel, for I would rather die than 
pass two months without seeing him.” 


How a monarch who had become “the fountain of honor” was 
able to trade upon the passion of his ambitious subjects to share 
in the prestige of the feudal nobility is indicated in one of Montes- 
quieu’s Lettres Persanes: 

The King of France is the most powerful prince in Europe. He has no 
gold mines, like his neighbour the King of Spain—but he has greater riches 
than he, because he draws them from the vanity of his subjects, more inex- 
haustible than any mine. He has undertaken and maintained great wars, 
having no other funds than titles of honour for sale, and by a prodigy of human 
vanity and pride, his troops are paid, his places filled, and his fleets equipped. 


From the courtier example there spread quickly through society 
a deceptive glaze of manner. In one of his sermons Bossuet 


declares: 

Never have people lived so much on caresses, on kisses, on words chosen 
te bear witness to a perfect cordiality, yet if we could pierce to the bottom of 
all hearts, if a divine light could disclose suddenly all that conventionality 
and good taste, interest and fear hold so well hidden, then what a strange 


spectacle! 
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There is no reason to suppose that modern society is so corroded 
with hypocrisy as was the seventeenth century in France. The 
brushing aside of glittering parasites by the rise of the rough-and- 
ready, plain-dealing, functional people has brought sham into bad 
odor. Polite society is probably as sincere as it ever has been, 
while religion is now but a thin cloak for worldliness. Commercial 
simulation, however, waxes apace. Layer after layer of people 
have come to buy other people’s products instead of consuming 
their own, so that the total purchasing power exciting the cupidity of 
traders is nearly equal to the entire volume of production. The 
possible buyers of nostrums, gold bricks, beauty recipes, “‘salted”’ 
mines, and town lots under water are legion. The fraud orders 
of our Post-Office Department in a single year bar the mails to 
schemes which have robbed the public of $239,000,000 within the 
last four years. 

The rivalry to unearth new strata of customers and to sell new 
kinds of goods results in an ear-splitting overproduction of publicity 
and hence a resort to every trick of falsehood, sensationalism, 
suggestion, and association of ideas to impress fleeting attention. 
Adulterations, the misbranding of goods, the counterfeiting of 
trademarks, the forging of testimonials from celebrities, the manu- 
facture of stock-exchange quotations for worthless securities, the 
sale of diplomas by bogus medical schools, advertisement mas- 
querading as news dispatch or editorial—these illustrate how good 
repute is preyed upon. Owing to the association of the Quaker 
name and symbols in the public mind with integrity and just deal- 
ing, dealers are using them so unscrupulously for advertising pur- 
poses that the Quakers are now seeking legislation forbidding the 
use of their name as a trademark on commercial products. 

A more serious, because more elusive, form of simulation is the 
professionalizing of something that ought not to be used for making 
money. There is the professional mendicant whose tone and tale 
far surpass in piteousness the appeal of the honest victim of mis- 
fortune. Sport is infested by the professional athlete posing as 
an enthusiast for physical development while greedy of prizes and 
purses and bent on secretly hiring himself to amateur teams and 
organizations whose eagerness to win has gotten the better of their 
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honesty. In college he passes for a student while he debases inter- 
collegiate athletic contests with his low standards and unscrupulous 
methods. Nothing has so hurt real sport as the creeping in of 
these mercenaries among the true sportsmen. 

Our courts are plagued by the presence of the professional 
expert witness on handwriting, poisons, or insanity. He simulates, 
of course, that disinterested love of truth which is rightly presumed 
of the bank cashier, alienist, or chemist who for a moment steps 
aside from his work to clear up a doubtful point in a law suit. 
The fact is, however, that the expert who makes a trade of furnish- 
ing testimony becomes a parasite on his own past and on the credit 
of his profession. To keep fees flowing in he must give testimony 
in favor of the side that has engaged him, at the same time guarding 
himself from damaging grilling by the experts and attorneys of 
the other side. Hence, when he has a hard case, he hides himself 
in a maze of technical minutiae or a cloud of big words, which can 
only mystify and befog the court. Experts who make a business 
of furnishing testimonials as to the merits of commercial wares 
follow the same downward path. 

It is instructive to follow the recent rise and downfall of the 
professional muckraker. At first the exposure of the misdeeds of 
the high and powerful in the political, the financial, or the commer- 
cial world is dangerous, and only brave men undertake it. But 
in case, as sometimes happens, exposures excite interest, are eagerly 
read, and make money and fame for both writer and publisher, there 
arises the professional muckraker who aims to meet the market 
demand for exposure; who not only probes for a living, but who 
sensationalizes, spices, and misinterprets in order to dress a dish 
to the readers’ taste. By showing only one side, twisting facts, 
hinting when he cannot prove, suggesting bad motives for innocent 
actions, and interpreting errors as crimes, he sells his wares but 
finally discredits the work of even the honest muckraker and 
brings all unauthorized exposure into doubt or contempt. 

A religious body that has gained resources, credit, and power 
is likely to become infested by worldly clerics to whom the pulpit 
is an opportunity for easy living or a chance to rise. The ambitious 
wire-puller, without a spark of religion in his heart but adept 
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in its tones, phrases, and postures, schemes his way up to the miter, 
while the real saint works unnoticed in his parish. These shrewd 
self-seekers are of course strong for authority, profess orthodox 
beliefs, and commend themselves by their zeal in smelling out and 
hounding down clergymen honest enough to confess to a heresy. 
Until someone has devised a litmus paper for testing spirituality, 
wealthy and powerful churches will be liable to progressive dry 
rot while pure religion will be found where a learned and hard- 
worked clergy commands no temporal power, only a modest living, 
and not too much social consideration. 

When charity and social work, having achieved a solid financial 
basis, begin to hold out the prospect of a reputable career, a change 
is likely to occur in the type of worker. The self-devoted still 
offer themselves as in the days of ill-paid and uncertain employment, 
but with them enter ambitious young people of greater ability 
and broader preparation, perhaps, but lacking the spirit of service. 
Conscientious and efficient they may be, but they feel little sym- 
pathy and liking for the distressed people they deal with. Try 
as they may to imitate the approach and manner of volunteer 
workers, the poor sense their coldness and are less confiding and 
less comforted than under the old system. While it is inevitable 
that social work should develop into a profession, the friends of 
the unfortunate who have relinquished their ministrations to paid 
workers may well supervise and study these workers, to the end 
that only the genuine may be kept and advanced. There is need 
of labor on unpaid boards and in voluntary associations to hold 
the organized services up to the mark. 

Once a labor union is in smooth water with a loyal dues-paying 
membership willing to maintain salaried officials, the leader of its 
storm-and-stress period is often succeeded by the canny schemer 
who prefers a salary to a wage. Although willing to sell out his 
fellows to their political enemies—as from the Mulhall lobby investi- 
gation we know that thousands of union officials actually did—he 
is pat with the talk and pose of class loyalty. His first concern is 
by fair means or foul to keep himself in office. Thanks to his 
methods, labor-hall contests are sometimes worse than the politics 
of the lowest slum wards. While voicing roundly labor sentiments 
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and getting what he can for his constituents, he is too shrewd to 
risk his iob by attacking a formidable abuse or calling a hazardous 
strike unless he is driven to it. His counsels of narrow self-interest 
chill his people to the cause of labor; so that when his ilk control 
a labor organization “the fight is out of it.” By the fiery crusaders 
who rouse and organize unskilled labor, such union officials are 
styled “labor grafters.” 

The hollowness of the patrician pretense that every popular 
unheaval threatening privilege is the work of ‘‘irresponsible agi- 
tators” should not obscure the fact that disturbance may be 
followed asa trade. The man possessed of assurance, a glib tongue, 
a platform manner, and a taste for excitement may make a career 
for himself by going about stirring up discontent without in the 
least knowing or caring whither it will lead. Until he has met the 
acid test it is easy to mistake him for the unselfish champion of 
the wronged and the prophet of the disinherited. The workingmen 
dread being fooled by the windbag and are likely to withhold their 
full confidence from the agitator until he has proved his mettle 
in a time of danger and persecution. 

Most insincere agitation, however, is the work of another type, 
the vote-seeking politician. Once power has passed from classes 
to masses, there springs up the professional politician, a man 
unembarrassed by principles, loyalty, or public spirit, whose sole 
and abiding concern is the gaining and keeping of office. In a way 
he is the modern courtier. Says Mr. Lecky: 

In the field of politics the spirit of servility and sycophancy no longer 
shows itself in the adulation of kings and nobles. The man who, in former 
ages, would have sought by Byzantine flattery to win power through the 
favour of an emperor or a prince, will now be found declaiming on platforms 
about the iniquity of privilege, extolling the matchless nobility of the masses, 
systematically trying to excite their passions or their jealousies, and to win 
them by bribes and flatteries to his side. 

A thousand times the political conservatives have thus exposed 
him without persuading the people to return to class government. 
They remember that the governing class cost them quite as much 
as the politicians and insulted them into the bargain. 

In order to maintain himself the politician must be able to 
drive off the field the real leaders, the men of positive character and 
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conviction, who have gained popular support for their ideas. This 
he does by impudently outbidding them at every point. His 
patriotism is loftier, his rhetoric more glowing, his promises more 
dazzling. Beside him the truth-teller who makes no mealy- 
mouthed professions, nor promises more than he can perform, 
seems haiting and timid. 

When a hitherto negligible class—the wage-earners, for example 
—gains the suffrage, or shows independence in voting, the politician 
professes suddenly a deep concern for its welfare. He takes to 
voicing its grievances and advocating measures in its program. 
Since the politician is able to bring to the workingmen prestige 
and a following, perhaps even a party, they are tempted to discard 
at this point the trusty working-class leaders, who have brought 
them thus far but can hold out to them no prospect of immediate 
gains, and swing to the support of the politician. It is needless to 
add that they either fail to get what was promised them, or, if they 
get it, it proves to be a sham. 

When by years of labor and sacrifice a reform movement has 
been brought within sight of victory, some “practical” politician 
takes up with it, professedly as a convert, but really because he 
deems it a vote-getter. At this crisis its faithful friends, who 
nursed it through its initial unpopularity and have built it up to 
its present strength, are sent to the rear because they bear the 
taint of radicalism and the scars of defeat. Taken up by a “‘safe”’ 
political celebrity, the reform triumphs and goes down in history 
as the fruit of his statesmanship. Thus has it been with tariff 
reform, old-age pensions, direct democracy, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. Under the two-party system scarcely any great reform 
is credited to those who sacrificed most for it. The glory goes to 
some political strategist who opposed or ignored it when it stood 
most in need of friends and became an eleventh-hour convert only 
when it could do as much for his party as his party could do for it. 
Such is the way of the world. 

In England the old party custom of encouraging only men of 
fortune to stand for Parliament was defended as a means of exclud- 
ing the political adventurer. After the class struggle came into 
politics, however, the practice had to be given up, since it left the 
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wage-earners entirely without representation from their own class. 
Non-payment of legislators has been justified on the ground that 
if service in the legislature involves financial sacrifice the self- 
seeking politicians will shun it, thus leaving the way clear for men 
of means and public spirit. Here again labor is put at a serious 
disadvantage, so that everywhere democracies have come to com- 
pensate their legislators sufficiently to cover at least their actual 
expenses. It is probable that the public is least plagued by politi- 
cal job-hunters when it allows only expenses for part-time service— 
like that of the legislator, the university regent, and the member 
of an advisory board—while for full-time service it pays well 
enough to attract ability. 

“Tt is the weaker sort of politicians,” says Lord Bacon, “that 
are the great dissemblers.” Resort to the arts of popularity is, 
however, no proof that a public man is a professional politician. 
They may be forced on him by competition with the professionals. 
They may be his means of withstanding money and organization. 
The candidate of the prosperous classes does not need the eyebeam, 
the handshake, or the platform way of the representative of the 
popular cause; he has behind him the “interests” and the 
“machine.” It is the champion of the broader public welfare or 
of the poor man’s cause who must expose himself to the sneers of 
the powerful by openly paying court to his constituents. 

Everything that gathers prestige will be counterfeited if it is 
possible todo so. This is so true that the advertisements of trashy 
goods give the warning, ‘‘ Beware of imitators,” in order that the 
reader may think they have prestige. Quacks hang on to the skirts 
of the medical profession. Shysters and ‘‘ambulance-chasers”’ 
insinuate themselves among the men at the bar. Science being 
a name to conjure with, astrologers, clairvoyants, rain-makers, 
magnetic healers, and “‘Swamis,” all profess some “science.” 
Social climbers pretend to good birth and breeding, to social 
experience and intimacy with the exclusive, in order to break into 
the charmed circle. Once a religious order has attained credit 
and comfort, the lazy wriggle into it in spite of all that can be done 
to keep them out. Like a bright river losing itself in a swamp, 
the Yogi movement in India lost itself among fakirs leading a life 
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of ease by appearing more ascetic than they really are. A new 
departure in art or literature has scarcely won recognition ere 
its originators are trodden under by the rush of charlatans and 
notoriety-seekers who convert the thing into a caricature of itself. 
Dissect symbolism, cubism, or futurism in their heyday and how 
small the core of sincerity! 

One reason why “‘the new broom sweeps clean,” “‘what is new 
is always fine,” is that the aew, lacking prestige, suffers little from 
the presence of impostors. The young political party, the religious 
order in the flush of youth, the new religious movement, the develop- 
ing branch of knowledge, the literary departure not yet recognized, 
the experiment in philanthrypy, the new-born public service, 
such as sanitation or forestry, is likely to be in the hands of the 
sincere; so that it may do better and reach higher than later after 
its success has attracted to it sycophants and charlatans. This 
is why it has so often been remarked that the fervor of faith is 
strongest when a religion is persecuted, not after it has won official 
favor; that the noblest men are to be found in a service or an agita- 
tion before there is a good living in it; and that the early leaders 
of a cause or a party pitched the note higher and stirred hearts 
more than those who headed it at its moment of triumph. 

Groups and interests wear masks as well as individuals. Free- 
dom being dear to man, selfish interests use it as a stalking-horse— 
leagues for “medical freedom,”’ “industrial freedom,” “free Canal,” 
“freedom of the seas,” etc. “Personal liberty” is a fig leaf for 
the liquor traffic. Rich men unite to fight “socialistic’’ measures 
under the name of “Liberty and Property Defense League.” 
But their concern for /iberty is a tittle compared with their concern 
for property. A movement for the defense of the family turns out 
to be a mask for brewers fighting equal suffrage. Certain national- 
ist societies among our foreign-born are the screen from behind 
which liquor dealers attack “dry” measures. A “national water 
power conference” may be a scheme of power companies to gain 
the front page for the arguments of their attorneys. Under the 
cloak of a “pure food”’ association the attorney of a baking powder 
company has sought legislation against rival baking powders. 
During the Great War a number of non-neutral movements among 
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hyphenated Americans have worn the guise of a peace propaganda, 
or a “truth”? movement. 

From the foregoing we may deduce: 

1. The better the reputation the more eager is the simulation. 
Counterfeits cast no discredit on the genuine. In the words of 
La Rochefoucauld, “‘ Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice pays 
to virtue.” 

2. From the humbler classes proceed impostors in quest of gain; 
from the higher classes impostors in quest of respectability, dignity, 
reputation, honors, or public office. 

3. Frauds known and tolerated discredit the genuine, and if they 
are allowed to multiply will ruin whatever they have attached them- 
selves to. 

4. The unmasking and casting out of hypocrites is a temporary 
embarrassment to the thing simulated, but an ultimate benefit. 

5. Endowments attract parasites as honey attracts flies; 
so that only great precautions in the way of visitation, investiga- 
tion, and publicity can prevent an endowment from becoming 
a nest of corruption. . 

6. The more honest labor is despised the more will men seek 
to live by means of simulation. Making productive effort respect- 
able lessens the resort to acquisitive mimicry. 

7. Services that, being spiritual, are not subject to test should 
be underpaid. Clergymen, missionaries, revivalists, writers of 
devotional literature, poets, prophets, agitators, leaders, inspirers, 
and public men should receive less than their ability might com- 
mand in other lines in order that these precious ministrations be 
not adulterated. 

The showing up of the fringe of simulators that attach them- 
selves to every reputable thing is one of those necessary but dis- 
tasteful and thankless services which remind us that it is not 
kindness so much as militant honesty that keeps the linchpins of 
society from falling out. Nearly everything which has a good 
name stands in need of protection; hence the providing of fraud- 
detectors is a means of accelerating social progress. 

It is not enough that the state has tardily come to lay an arrest- 
ing hand on the venders of impure foods, drugs, seeds, and ferti- 
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lizers; to scrutinize the securities offered to the public; to fix 
tests for admission to certain professions, and to disbar tricky 
lawyers. More, much more, is needed. In every worthy calling 
the sheep ought to find means of isolating and branding the goats. 
Every profession ought to be alert to keep itself free from tares. 
Even now associated physicians issue an annual exposure volume 
about quacks and nostrums. Bureaus are forming for the inter- 
change of the information about impostors which accumulates in 
the hands of charity agents. Boards of conference study to weed 
out the professionals from intercollegiate athletics. Although 
the idea of a “people’s lobby” to apprise the citizens as to the 
voting record of their representatives was never realized, such 
features as the “Roll Call” and “Comment on Congress” help 
us to compare performance with promises. Municipal voters’ 
leagues and legislative voters’ leagues hunt the hypocrite out of 
politics by printing a relentless analysis of his record. In one state 
a single fearless writer, publishing after every legislative session a 
faithful history of that session, has made himself a terror to the 
“whited sepulchers’’ of politics. 

The campaign against the stealers of good repute ought to be 
far more general and vigorous. Since tainted news is destroying 
the confidence of the public in the press, the honest journals 
ought to band together to pillory the lying newspapers. Since 
fearless art critics and literary critics are needed to part the real 
from the spurious, such critics ought to stand together against 
advertisers’ efforts to intimidate them. The scandal of the pro- 
fessional expert witness might be ended by having technical 
testimony sought by the court—not the litigants—from some 
member of a panel of reputable experts recommended by their 
profession. 

The timely recognition of merit may be as serviceable to society 
as the prompt elimination of the fraud. A university or a scientific 
institution ought to function as a testing laboratory, its degrees 
and appointments as certificates of purity of scholarship. To 
waive aside diplomas and degrees as ‘“‘toys for the babyhood of 
science’’ is to overlook their value in protecting the public against 
mountebanks possessing the phrases and trappings of learning 
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but not its substance. A learned society with its honors and medals 
and programs may render a like service. 

The public should be enabled to discriminate sharply between 
those who do and those who by lavish and skilful expenditure 
simulate achievement without having in fact achieved. By a 
shrewd outlay of money and attention a mere rich man may cap- 
ture for himself the name of “philanthropist” which ought to be 
reserved for those who, like Vincent de Paul and John Howard, 
give themselves. By hiring able helpers and by drawing upon 
ample resources he may with little risk or hardship to himself gain 
the honors of the geographical explorer. By financing the good 
cause which is on the point of issuing from obscurity he may reap 
the reputation of reformer. By well-timed gifts and attentions 
to religion he may deodorize his past and acquire the aroma of 
sanctity. 

Such stealing of plumes will not discourage those who love 
achievement for its own sake, but it damps the ardor of such as are 
fired to high emprise by the prospect of appreciation and recogni- 
tion. If society allows Dives to capture the honors which ought 
scrupulously to be reserved for real achievers, just because they can 
hope for no material reward, it will be served less and exploited more. 
Consequently we ought to hail as deserving public servants the 
implacable critics and stern exposers who foil the schemes of the 
unmeriting to take the credit which belongs only to genuine achieve- 
ment. 

We Americans have been slow in waking up to the possibilities 
of formal recognition as a means of encouraging signal social 
service. In our eyes all honors and titles have been suspected 
because they are associated in our minds with privilege and heredi- 
tary transmission, neither of them essential to social recognition. 
But a democracy like Australia or Canada sees no harm in the 
knighting of citizens who have nobly served their fellows. Royalty 
has stimulated ifs servants by holding out decorations. Why 
should not the people inspire their servants with the prospect of 
recognition ? 

In the rational encouragement of the ambitious citizen to do 
his best for the common weal, Germany is a generation ahead of us. 
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Many a tradesman there keeps straight in the hope of some day 
seeing the crown over the door of his shop and calling himself 
Hoflieferant. After that he may strive for the dignity of Kom- 
mersienrath, while beyond that is the high honor of Geheimrath; 
and so on. Besides this ladder of titles, any man who has done 
something very fine, be his station never so humble, may be honored 
with a signed photograph of the Kaiser, or even invited to lunch 
with His Majesty. In the hands of a hereditary monarch the 
method of graduated recognition may be perverted to dynastic 
and militarist designs; yet the principle is sound and it ought to 
be as feasible for the people to capture and keep the power of 
recognition as it has been feasible for them to capture and keep 
the power of the purse. 

Our neglect of public ante-mortem recognition has obliged the 
man of high desert to vociferate his claims or else remain in obscu- 
rity with no other reward than the consciousness of duty performed. 
If in every walk of life notable achievement were promptly singled 
out and formally recognized, our eardrums would not ache as now 
with the self-recommendation of impostors. We need more respon- 
sible agencies with the right to seek out and set a hallmark on ster- 


ling merit. It is not too much for society through governor, mayor, 
state university, library trustees, school board, or other representa- 
tive to give an early and a right direction to public esteem. Let a 
certificate, diploma, medal, label, portrait, or commemorative 
naming of street or park or public building set the man of extraor- 
dinary merit apart, while he is still alive, from the pursuing horde 
of impudent pretenders. 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S REFLECTIONS ON LABOR 
PROBLEMS 


By ARBITRATOR! 


Every man who considers matters outside his own immediate 
sphere of activity must have become aware of the feeling of unrest 
which permeates society. The rich as well as the poor, the edu- 
cated as well as the more ignorant, all are affected by it. It is 
universal, and its cause or causes cannot be confined by locality nor 
be due to the circumstances of any particular individual. It 
must be attributed, rather, to some influence which is general and 
not specific. Some of our deepest thinkers—men who are devoting 
their lives to the study of social problems—have endeavored 
to determine the fundamental causes of this unrest. It is not with 
any idea that a correct solution has been found, but rather with 
the hope that a hint may be dropped which may be of assistance 
to these scientists, that the following suggestions are made. 

Twenty years ago a man who knew only the law of gravitation 
could infer correctly from that standpoint that the science of 
aeronautics was an idle dream. If he saw an aeroplane in flight 
today, he could not deny the evidence, but he might consider that 
the law of gravitation had been disproved. But there are other 
laws acting in conjunction with, but not in contradiction of, the law 
of gravitation, which explain fully the flight of the aeroplane. It is 
the resultant of all these forces acting in harmony. The error of 
the man was in his assumption that the law of gravitation only 
applied, and in his presumption that he was familiar with all laws 
which could apply. We have endeavored to forecast the result of 


* The writer is an official in a large manufacturing corporation. Until recently 
he has paid no attention to academic theories. He has taken existing business struc- 
ture for granted, without entertaining suppositions about need or possibility of 
change. His own observations of industrial unrest have lately led him into the 
courses of thinking indicated in this paper. As an index of reactions among men of 
his type which are rarely reported to the public, the discussion is important.—-THE 
EpitTors. 
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certain economic laws, and if the result is not what we have in 
advance determined it should be, it does not follow that the eco- 
nomic laws in question are wrong. It is quite possible, in fact quite 
probable, that our reasoning has been unsound, or rather incom- 
plete, and that in arriving at our conclusions we have not given 
proper consideration to certain other laws which in reality have a 
bearing on the subject. Perhaps we have accepted the result, 
without endeavoring to determine wherein our previous concep- 
tions were wrong. This last is the easiest but not the scientific 
way of treating the matter. Had it been followed by astronomers, 
the discovery of Neptune might have been delayed many years. 
This discovery is recognized as the greatest triumph of mathematical 
astronomy since the days of Newton. The planet Uranus did not 
conform to the calculated orbit, and in relating the circumstances 
which led to the discovery of Neptune the author of Young’s General 
Astronomy states: 


It was very soon found impossible to reconcile the old observations of 
Uranus by Lemonnier and others with any orbit that would fit the observations 
made in the early part of the nineteenth century, and what was worse, the 
planet almost immediately began to deviate from the orbit computed from the 
new observations, even after allowing for the disturbances due to Saturn and 
Jupiter. It was misguided by some unknown influence to an amount almost 
perceptible by the naked eye. The difference between the actual and the com- 
puted places of the planet amounted in 1845 to the “intolerable quantity”’ of 
nearly two minutes of an arc. 

One might think that such a minute discrepancy between observation and 
theory was hardly worth minding and that to consider it “intolerable” was 
putting the case very strongly, but in science unexplained “residuals” are often 
the seeds from which new knowledge springs. Just these minute discrepancies 
supplied the data which sufficed to determine the position of a great world, 
before unknown. 

As the result of a more skilful and laborious investigation Leverrier, a 
French astronomer, wrote in substance to Galle, then an assistant in the 
Observatory at Berlin: 

“Direct your telescope to a point on the ecliptic in the constellation of 
Aquarius, in longitude 326°, and you will find within a degree of that place a 
new planet looking like a star of about the ninth magnitude and having a 
perceptible disk.” 

The planet was found at Berlin on the night of September 23, 1846, in 
exact accordance with this prediction, within half an hour after the astronomers 
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began looking for it and within 52 minutes of the precise point Leverrier had 
indicated. 

In the foregoing illustrations the observer of the aeroplane 
and the astronomers who had calculated the orbit of Uranus, 
through insufficient knowledge, had been led to wrong conclusions. 
All man-made laws are supposed to be enacted for the benefit of 
those affected by them. The fact that outrageous laws, and laws to 
accomplish purely selfish ends, have been passed does not vitiate 
this assumption; it merely proves ignorance or selfishness or 
unfaithfulness on the part of the lawmakers. It must be borne in 
mind also that all laws are supposed to be based upon the observa- 
tion of certain evils which they are designed to correct. If when 
honestly made they do not succeed in their purpose, it is because 
the observation has been imperfect, or because the conditions upon 
which they were based have been changed. If experience proves 
that they do not “fit the case,” they either become a dead letter 
(as have some of the so-called “Blue Laws” of Connecticut and 
other states) or else they are modernized. The Sherman law 
affords an illustration of a law which requires amendment. The 
reasons for its failure are very clearly explained in that able paper 
entitled ‘“‘The Sherman Law,” written by Mr. George W. Perkins. 
Although enacted but thirty years ago, as it stands today its effect 
instead of being a benefit to the country, as it was honestly intended 
to be, has been detrimental, because its framers did not and obvi- 
ously could not take into consideration the present conditions. 
It was framed before the day of the large corporation, before the 
day of the large accumulations of capital in the industrial world, 
and before the telephone and other scientific inventions had 
revolutionized business, and developed possibilities undreamed of 
at that time. 

To get a little nearer the subject under discussion, are the 
so-called laws of business perfect and immutable? The unrest 
in society and the friction in business relations is becoming more 
and more marked. Rather than admit that this is due to the 
imperfections of these laws, it is easier to lay all the blame upon 
agitators, and accuse them of selfishly endeavoring to set aside or 
nullify the laws. Is this easier answer the correct one? Some 
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of these business laws have become so venerable that they have 
been given the authority of axioms. One of these proclaims that 
“any commodity is worth what it will fetch in the open market ”’— 
and a corollary to this law is, “labor is a commodity.” Based 
upon this law and its corollary, another law states: “An employer 
is not legally or morally bound to pay more for the services of an 
employee than is necessary to secure those services.”” Considering 
this law and its corollary as the premises, and the last-named 
law as the conclusion to a syllogism, is it not possible that there is a 
fundamental error in the minor premise that “labor is a com- 
modity” ? Admitting for the sake of argument that the services 
of this laborer may be properly so classed, is that feature all that is 
to be considered when we buy or sell “labor”? When we say that 
we have bought a barrel of flour or a bushel of potatoes, we have 
described the whole transaction in so far as the flour or potatoes are 
concerned; but is this true when we say that we have hired a man 
for a dollar per day? It would seem that there is a difference in 
the two cases, because we cannot dissociate the services of the man 
from the man himself or from his other functions; yet in dealing 
with the problem we have applied only the same reasoning or law 
that we should to the flour or potatoes. 

Celluloid is composed of cotton which has been treated with 
acids and combined with camphor. It is not cotton, however, 
although cotton is its principal ingredient. Its entire character 
has been changed by synthesis. It cannot be spun or woven, 
neither would it make a soft cushion. A laborer is more than a 
machine; he is also a synthetical compound. The commodity 
feature is part of the combination, but an inseparable part. We 
cannot use the labor without affecting the laborer. As in the case 
of the celluloid, we must deal with the combination as a whole and 
not with one ingredient alone. 

Society is composed of individuals, and the welfare of society 
is made up of the aggregate welfare of its members. The 
laborer is a member of society, which demands from him obedi- 
ence to its laws and customs. He is a consumer, and the cost 
per unit of that which he consumes is the same irrespective of the 
amount received from the sale of the commodity part of his activity. 
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He may or may not be a citizen of the country in which he resides, 
but it is his duty to contribute actively toward the general welfare, 
physical and mental; otherwise he would be a parasite. Except 
in rare instances, he has others more or less helpless, who are 
dependent upon him, and it is his duty to provide not only for 
their present and future physical necessities, so that they may 
not become a burden on society, but he also must provide for their 
mental needs, so that they in turn may do their part as members of 
society. Potatoes and flour partake of none of these characteristics, 
yet in considering the laborer as one who merely has his services 
to sell, we treat him as we do the flour and potatoes, and to the 
extent that we pay him no more than what is termed a “living 
wage’”’ do we curtail his other functions, which to society at large 
are quite as important—indeed more so. The laborer himself may 
not be fully aware of his composite nature, but society is, and is 
beginning to demand recognition of its claims. For example, it is 
generally admitted today that the laws which have been passed 
for the benefit of women and minors are economically sound, and 
that the minimum-wage law is entirely justified; yet if the women 
and minors are to be considered the same as machines or only as 
producers of “commodities,” these laws have no sound basis. 
In all the laws just referred to society demands that its interest be 
conserved. 

May not further investigation show that the unrest in society 
is due in part to our failure because of ignorance, or mental inertia, 
or even unwillingness to consider carefully and fairly economic 
questions which deal with social conditions? Our ignorance is 
inexcusable; but our mental inertia is dangerous, as it may lead to 
mental degeneration; while our unwillingness can be regarded only 
as dishonest to ourselves and disregardful of our duty. 

Welfare work is most commendable, and it is undoubtedly 
beneficial to a certain extent. The individuals who have come 
in contact with the workers have been given higher ideals, their 
ambitions have been aroused, instructions in household economics 
and hygiene and sanitary matters have increased the comfort and 
health of those for whose benefit the work has been undertaken, 
and trades have been taught—but here the work ends; a most 
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commendable and beneficial work, which does not and cannot, 
however, because of its nature, strike at the root of the trouble. 
This work has been undertaken by many corporations and associa- 
tions, because of a sincere desire to ameliorate the conditions of 
the poor; but by many for whose benefit it is undertaken it is 
regarded as an admission that the amenities of life are un- 
fairly distributed, and while the results of such unfairness are 
being softened, the fundamental causes still remain undisturbed. 
Where such feeling prevails, the dissatisfaction remains—in 
fact it is sometimes accentuated by these honest philanthropic 
efforts. 

In our public schoois the children of all classes of society have 
been brought into very close contact. These children are inti- 
mately associated in a most democratic way until they graduate, 
when their paths diverge, the divergence increasing as the years 
pass. Old intimacies are forgotten. The child of the rich or well- 
to-do continues his studies at college while the child of the poorer 
man goes to work. The latter cannot understand the justice of 
being debarred from these advantages which he himself would 
enjoy, and by which he would profit quite as much as does his more 
fortunate playmate. This discontent, which started in childhood, 
increases as the man matures until he becomes morbid or some- 
times even resentful. Is not the public school partially responsible 
for this unrest? If we find that the public school is respon- 
sible in part for this unrest, no one on that account would suggest 
that the system of public education be discontinued. Whatever 
unrest it may be responsible for is an evidence as well as one of the 
causes of the evolution through which society is passing. The 
influence of the school as a whole is beneficial, and the fact that it 
creates unrest is not sufficient reason for its abolishment. As the 
evolution continues, the inequalities which have been called so 
forcibly to the attention of the child may in time be removed or 
reduced. This result might be hastened if, as has been done in a 
few cases, the state should provide a certain number of scholar- 
ships to be awarded under proper conditions only to those who are 
unable for financial reasons to enter any of the higher institutions 
of learning. 
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Inventions have brought the individual as well as the com- 
munity into new and closer relations with other individuals and 
the world at large. Business is pursued on a scale and by methods 
undreamed of and impossible before the advent of telegraph and 
telephone. As the number of employees has increased, so also has 
the opportunity for interchange of ideas. The employer and 
employee have been brought into much closer relations, to the 
benefit of both. May not this unrest be still further intensified 
by our failure or unwillingness to acknowledge that, coincident 
with this evolution in business, society itself is undergoing a similar 
but none the less positive evolution? The results of this evolution 
are permanent and must be recognized; the unrest will continue 
until some readjustment is made. 

The professional socialist does not stop to determine the cause, 
but is ready with a remedy irrespective of the cause. Such ill- 
considered action on his part is illogical, and the remedy which 
he offers may cause worse troubles than those he is seeking to 
escape. One of the foremost students of sociology in the country, 
in commenting on the propaganda of the professional socialists, 
calls it ‘‘quack medicine.” In substance he declares that they do 
not endeavor to determine whether the trouble is in the head or 
the stomach or the heels of the body politic, but have a universal 
panacea for all ills—in fact, are veritable quack doctors. They 
deal with the results only and do not seek to remove or even deter- 
mine the cause. 

In their endeavor to find relief, wage-earners, such as mechanics 
and laborers, have organized labor unions and other similar bodies. 
All of these unions are purely selfish. They demand not only 
increased compensation but also shorter hours of labor, thus 
reducing the earning power or the efficiency of their labor, for 
which they demand a higher price. Are these unions (exclusive of 
the I.W.W.) acting on any principle fundamentally different from 
that which has prompted the policy of the employer? Can one side 
be accused of being more selfish than the other? Is not each party 
endeavoring to obtain all that he can for himself, irrespective of the 
welfare, outside of the actual necessities, of the other? The 
community, including both the employee and the employer, pays 
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for this reduced efficiency—the employee by reason of the inevitable 
increase in the price of the necessities (the higher cost of living) 
and the employer in the reduction of his net earnings. Un- 
doubtedly the majority of the members of these unions do not 
realize the injustice done to the employer, but unfortunately a 
few of the more intelligent leaders have this very object in view. 
They not only seek to raise up the employee but endeavor to pull 
down the employer, thus reducing to the extent of their success the 
difference between the two. No plan is suggested by which the 
general welfare of society may be improved. They seek to benefit 
their members only. Demands are frequently made which are 
unreasonable, but which the employers in many instances have been 
obliged to grant in order to avoid a disturbance in their businesss. 
Concessions have been granted by the employers only after bitter 
controversies, or after a strike has been declared. But in the 
end, in almost every case, the employer has yielded to a greater or 
less extent, and the wage-earner’s compensation has been gradually 
but persistently increased. These concessions have strengthened 
the power of the unions without increasing the good-will of the 
employees toward the employers, without which no enterprise, 
corporate or individual, can achieve the highest degree of success. 
Until recently such organization has been confined entirely to the 
classes named. The movement is spreading, however, and quite 
recently a similar union has been formed among salaried employees. 
This latest organization made demands which were promptly 
granted. Such action is fraught with danger, as it inevitably 
suggests to all employees that their only hope is to be found in 
organization, thus creating a spirit of antagonism against the 
employer which can end only in industrial warfare. 

The Industrial Workers of the World is the most serious and 
unreasonable combination of wage-earners which has yet been 
organized, partly because it is largely composed of the most ignorant, 
and also because its membership is made up almost entirely of 
foreigners, who are not familiar with our customs or laws and who are 
easily led by any demagogue or unprincipled organizer. In all of 
these organizations there is the desire and demand for a larger share 
in the profits of the industry in which the employees are engaged. 
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While no intelligent person can agree in full with the con- 
clusions which have been reached by many of the labor organizations, 
it is becoming more and more evident that there may be some truth 
(possibly not more than a grain) in their contentions. No indi- 
vidual has any choice as to his parentage, nor as to the environment 
by which he will be surrounded when he is ushered into the world. 
It is therefore claimed that no credit is due him because his parents 
are wealthy, or because opportunities come to him entirely by 
virtue of his environment. It would appear that both of these 
contentions were absolutely logical. It is admitted that there is 
credit accruing to the individual if he improves the opportunities 
which birth has given him, but it is also equally true that many men 
who have not had this privilege or good fortune, had they enjoyed 
this environment, would have improved it to a larger extent than 
do many who kave been thus favored. Some extremists have 
even gone so far as to demand that the property or wealth which 
was owned by a person at his decease should not be transmitted 
to any other person, but that it should be turned over to the state, 
inasmuch as it was largely through the protection of the state, and 
owing to the organization of society in general, that he was enabled 
to accumulate the property. To a very limited extent the state 
has recognized the justice of this principle, by imposing an inherit- 
ance tax which must be paid by the executors before the estate 
of the deceased is distributed. This is the same idea that underlies 
all taxation, namely, that the taxpayer has received benefits from 
society and that he should assume his share of the burden 
necessary to sustain society. Irrespective of its merits or de- 
merits, the present system of inheritance accomplishes for its 
beneficiary the same results in the financial race as does the 
handicapping system in athletics—it permits him to start, so to 
speak, from the 10- or 20-yard line against the scratch man. There 
is an important difference, however. The handicapping in the 
financial race is arbitrary, or rather accidental, as it is based upon 
the accident of birth, whereas in the athletic race it is based upon 
the merit or skill of the individual. 

The government grants monopolies to inventors, who in the 
majority of cases assign their patents to corporations. It affords 
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protection by the tariff or other laws which it has passed. It is 
admitted that the corporation has a legal right to proper compensa- 
tion for inventive genius or for successful management, but it is 
claimed that the government has passed such laws and afforded 
such protection with the expectation that society also shall share 
in the resulting benefits. So long as these corporations were not 
called upon to publish a report of their operations, the general 
public was kept in ignorance of the extent of their profits. The 
necessity of limiting the activity and power of these corporations 
was not apparent. Laws are not, or rather they should not be, 
passed for the benefit of the few. In the passage of these laws, 
the benefit to be derived by the individual or association of 
individuals in the corporate form was secondary; the primary 
object sought was the benefit of the community at large. The 
benefit to the few was the price paid to secure the larger benefit for 
the many, but the public in general and the employees in particular 
are becoming impatient and are insisting that they are entitled 
to a share in the large profits which are the result of these corporate 
undertakings. The state encourages the organization of corpora- 
tions because it is realized that by combination more can be accom- 
plished than by individual effort. To use an illustration from 
hydraulics, it encouraged the damming of the river so that the 
energy thus accumulated and stored might be utilized to better 
advantage than if the stream were allowed to continue its natural 
flow. Is it not possible that the unrest in the community is 
partially due to the protest of the abutters on the stream that their 
riparian rights are being violated? And if these protests are not 
heeded, may not the abutters compel the lowering of the crest of the 
dam, or at least the removal of the fiashboards, even though such 
action may result in a curtailment of the power? Would it not be 
more prudent before taking the case to court to order a resurvey to 
determine whether or not, in the endeavor to store as much water 
as possible, inadvertently (presumably not intentionally) the level of 
the water has been raised so that the stream has overflowed beyond the 
limits shown on the original survey on which the charter was based ? 

Has not too much effort been misdirected in endeavoring to 
locate and define the causes of this “unrest,” with the sole purpose 
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of removing them? Have we not assumed that it is entirely 
artificial and unreasonable and undesirable? While this may be 
true to a certain extent, is it not possible that a considerable por- 
tion is the result of evolution, and entirely natural and wholesome— 
and to that extent an evidence that the body politic is awake and 
active, and not sleeping or dead? In so far as this unrest is an 
evidence of evolution, it is unwise to attempt to correct it by 
endeavoring to remove the causes thereof. These causes are 
fundamental, and can no more be removed than can the growth of 
a healthy child be stopped. The evolution must continue. It is 
wiser to recognize and admit the evolutionary character of the 
movement, and to change our policies and plans so as to be in 
harmony therewith. The careful physician makes a thorough 
diagnosis of each case presented to him. If his patient complains 
of “‘headache,”’ before making up his prescription he will first 
determine whether it results from a disordered stomach or an 
overworked brain; but if he finds that the headache is due to a 
strain on the eyes, he will refer the patient to an oculist. If the 
latter finds that the difficulty is not temporary but is occasioned 
by advancing years, which have changed the form of the eye, 
he will recommend that glasses be used. The physician endeavors 
to remove the cause of the headache; the oculist finds that it is due 
to a failure to recognize the physical evolution or growth of the 
individual, and he endeavors to work in harmony therewith. 
Society needs the services of both the physician and the oculist. If 
the unrest is due to artificial or selfish reasons, the physician should 
prescribe; but if the unrest is due to a natural evolution, the oculist 
should be consulted. 

Furthermore, as education has become more general and 
broader in its nature, a larger number of individuals have been 
taught to think for themselves. So long as education was con- 
fined to comparatively few, it was natural that those who did the 
thinking should look at all problems from the viewpoint of their 
own environment, and should endeavor, unconsciously perhaps, 
to solve these problems to their own advantage. As the oppor- 
tunity for acquiring education has been widened, new ideas have 
been advanced by reason of the different environment of the 
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thinkers, and an entirely new tone and virility have been injected 
into the controversy in which each party thereto is endeavoring 
to obtain an advantage for himself, even at the expense of his 
opponent. Can a permanent state of equilibrium be reached until 
each side recognizes the just claims of the other and both work 
together, instead of in opposition, to determine what is right and 
just to both? 

The forces of nature are irresistible, and in so far as this dis- 
quiet is an evidence of the natural growth of society it is useless 
to attempt to oppose it. As well might the scientists of thirty or 
forty years ago have considered that the suggestions made by Bell, 
Brush, Edison, and Sprague were revolutionary, and that business 
would be disorganized if their propositions were considered. To 
the man who elected to stand in the way and oppose this scientific 
progress, it may have appeared of the most revolutionary character, 
but his opposition resulted only in disaster to himself; whereas 
the man who recognized the evolutionary character of the move- 
ment, and coincided therewith, received benefits almost commensu- 
rate with his coincidence. 

Democracy would not triumph if “Unionism” as now inter- 
preted should prevail. The latter would be an oligarchy of a most 
selfish and relentless type. The true democracy demands fair treat- 
ment for all and a division of opportunity and reward commensurate 
with each man’s ability. This ideal may never be fully realized, 
but it cannot be even approximated until all feelings of antagonism 
are subdued and a spirit of co-operation and good-will predominates. 

Early action is imperative, and the initiative should be taken 
by the employer. The present condition of affairs cannot continue 
without jeopardizing, not only the welfare, but also the very 
existence of our institutions. Concession must be made by both 
employer and employee, or else the prophecy of the failure of our 
democratic system made by Macaulay nearly sixty years ago will 
be fulfilled." 


*See Appendix to Lord Macaulay by Trevelyan, in letter dated May 23, 1857, 
addressed to H. H. Randall, of New York, on “ American Institutions.” 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND THE MODERN CHURCH 


ALLAN HOBEN 
University of Chicago 

The political history of the United States records a consistent 
democratization of government. In applying democracy to an 
ever-widening area of activity, the American people have carried 
the initial spirit of the nation quite beyond the range of primary 
national interests as incorporated in the Declaration of Independ 
ence. Progress has been made from the formal affairs of state 
toward the practical concerns of the people, from the birthday 
issue with Old World politics toward domestic concern for the 


common man. 

In this modern development, as in the initial act creating the 
nation, will be found the simple faith that the people are able to 
govern themselves, and are more to be trusted than overlords, 
however benevolent, in attaining and guarding common rights. 


Upon fair presentation, the popular verdict tends ever toward a 
more adequate justice. The early leaders, however, both in the 
nation and in the constituent states as they multiplied, were insist- 
ent that this happy outcome of democracy depended upon the 
efficiency of educational and religious institutions. The one must 
guarantee sufficient intellectual training and the other reliable 
moral character. The reflective rather than the emotional will 
of the people was deemed essential to the great experiment. 

No doubt the political function of the church was more obvious 
and simple in post-Colonial days than it is now when the vital 
problems are not those imposed upon a whole people from without, 
but rather those which arise from a stratified society within the 
nation. It may be of interest, therefore, to chart the location 
and significance of the church in contemporary democracy, and 
to indicate what the churches, conceived collectively, are doing 
toward the realization of a comprehensive and worthy form of self- 
government. 
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Quite apart from the important matter of the form of govern- 
ment under which a people may be organized, it will be generally 
conceded that the morality of those holding public office vitally 
affects common welfare. Moral failure in public trust not only 
blights the popular mind with the frost of cynicism but allows 
predatory interests to rob the whole people, who, for the time being, 
have no advocate or defender other than the publicly elected official. 
If, therefore, democracy is ever to discover and retain efficient 
servants after the fashion of private concerns, she will need the 
best judgment and the full moral support of church people. Of 
even greater importance is the necessity of maintaining high moral 
standards in the citizenship generally, so that almost any popular 
choice may be politically safe, and that malfeasance may be 
promptly and vigorously punished. To this end, the free debate 
of public questions in the light of the highest ethics becomes impera- 
tive. 

Such being the case, it is in point to ask whether the church 
supplies such leadership to the state, whether she leavens the mass 
with such working ideals of integrity and service as will auto- 
matically right governmental wrongs and guarantee progressive 
righteousness, and whether she fosters the enlightened debate of 
public questions. The minority standing of the whole church 
group, however weakened by sectarianism, does not in itself absolve 
the church from rendering great service to the state. For the group 
supplying leadership always exerts an influence far above the ratio 
of its numerical strength. Hence the question remains whether 
the church fosters such a conception of civic duty as will impel 
her adherents both to serve in public capacity and to do their 
duty at the polls. Leaders in anti-saloon propaganda report 40 to 
60 per cent of the church vote registered in the cities studied, so 
that the actual church vote probably fails below half of her voting 
strength. 

It is probably true that both main divisions of the Christian 
church are chiefly concerned with saving souls for heaven. The 
conditions under which souls are achieved, and the fact that these 
conditions are increasingly determined by government only faintly 
affect the rescue policy. Possibly the arrest of the social sense 
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is due to an unscientific, metaphysical doctrine of “‘sin,” as con- 
trasted with sins which may be empirically observed as a social 
and largely unnecessary product, to a formal conception of the 
soul at variance with psychological knowledge, to a traditional 
despair which beclouded the early persecuted church and so 
fostered individualistic eschatology, and to a view of salvation as 
being something other than normality. The fact that misgovern- 
ment, whether deliberate or by neglect, blights innumerable souls 
with greed, poverty, crime, vice, and disease does not come home 
to the church in such a way as to make her vigorous for society’s 
governmental or organic health. No doubt, also, the usual silence 
of the church when confronted with the ills of our collective life— 
which ills in turn spring largely from economic injustice—is due 
to the ever-present danger, that in practically every local church 
any positive espousal of social righteousness would surely disturb 
the peace. 

The vent for moral passion which might be found in a hearty 
enlistment in democracy’s struggle has as substitute an intermittent 
opening in high-pressure evangelism, which is a recrudescence of 
individualistic traditionalism professionally and profitably engi- 
neered, and also in a rather lower fissure whence issue condemnation 
of public officials and the odor of dead opportunity proclaiming that 
“politics is rotten.” Instead of urging her strong men to enter 
the fray and to bear hardship for the common weal, instead of 
training her youth and inspiring them for civic duty, she lets men 
of inferior standards both make the rules and umpire the game 
while with the other ‘“‘respectables”’ she keeps out of trouble or at 
most says some ‘‘nasty”’ things from the sideline. 

The church’s service to the state depends in no sense upon 
action as a political party, whether composed of the 14 per cent of 
the population adhering to Roman Catholicism or of the 24 per 
cent affiliated with Protestant denominations. The great majority 
outside the church would tolerate no such method and would 
suspect ulterior aims of power and privilege, however lofty the 
ideals announced. It certainly is not for lack of organic political 
effort that the church is to be censured, but rather for an under- 
estimate of the state and for failure to inject into public service, 
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through strong, well-trained men, the greatest dynamic that democ- 
racy can have—the principles of Jesus of Nazareth. The state 
has needed timber, and the timber has not been provided; the 
gospel has needed socio-governmental expression, and the most 
virile of its professed adherents have been busy making private 
fortunes under un-Christian rules. 

From these and other considerations it has come about that now, 
when democracy has educated the people to distrust philanthropy 
as covering more ills than it cures, and to regard it as a belated 
and unfair substitute for social justice, the church, having taken 
no arduous part in the struggle of the common people to gain their 
rights, stands embarrassed and bewildered before a seemingly 
ungrateful people. With her, for the most part, the old ideal of 
charity still prevails, whereas the democracy is not asking alms 
but fair play. It is difficult for church leaders to sense the change 
or rightly to estimate how sensitive is the soul of democracy to the 
whole affront of patronizing good-will. Humaneness as a doctrine 
of social relationship can be fully accepted only in a society where 
democracy has not been born or is utterly dead. . 

Ugly suspicions also permeate the popular estimate of the 
church. Can the minister as employee of the select group do his 
full manly duty by his employers? Is it in human nature to take 
issue with one’s bread and butter? Do the prominent supporters 
of the church stand for the democratization of opportunity, the 
square deal, the Golden Rule? Does the church represent brother- 
hood or class-consciousness? Has it not in the very luxury of its 
appointments, in its segregation of Negroes, immigrants, and work- 
ing people, stood for class rather than for brotherhood? Whether 
the common man thinks of the awesome building, the professional 
choir, the sermon without debate or reply, or the constant presenta- 
tion of dead issues, he always suspects the lack of democracy. 

No one who has knowledge of that greater half of society without 
the church can honestly doubt the existence of these suspicions, 
and the stubborn fact remains that, whether well founded or not, 
they constitute a barrier to the church’s service in the democracy. 
For the outsider can now distinguish between Jesus and ecclesi- 
asticism perhaps more clearly than is the case with the churchman. 
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It may be that the popular, unchurched mind is too suspicious, 
and has learned in the school of hard knocks to look for the revenue 
feature behind all movements as well as to resent superimposed 
benefits; but certainly the present organization and standard 
activities of the church do not impress the mass with any heroic 
proof of her unselfishness. More recent forms of propaganda for 
the Kingdom of God through the secular and organic life of the 
state are eliciting a vast amount of unpaid service for the public 
good; and until very recently the church has hardly recognized 
these heroic struggles for righteousness outside her walls. 

Contributors to most of these reform organizations ask no 
return in comfortable pews, fine music, and aesthetic solace, but 
only that the cause of human justice be promoted. The socialist 
believes that his cause is greater than that of the church, the trade- 
unionist that his is more urgent, and both are prepared to make 
sacrifices which compare favorably with any similar exhibit in the 
modern church. Similarly, most of the societies working for reform 
and amelioration, even though they be often supplied with impulse 
and ideal through church religion, regard their propaganda as 
more urgent than ecclesiastical effort. The suspicion that sec- 
tarian leaders and local ministers are animated by something other 
than a passion for human welfare creeps into the public mind, and 
the man of the street discounts the paid enthusiast who often 
betrays the fact that he is working primarily for his church, and 
not disinterestedly for the common good. The church by virtue of 
her long history and substantial success in attracting the well-to-do 
has become professionalized, while the younger movements of the 
struggling classes possess more of the initial spirit of Christianity 
when apostles and prophets did not work for hire; and member- 
ship in these new organizations is usually more conscious and vital 
than it is in the older body. 

Thus the degree in which the church is separated from the 
masses is not merely geographic as measured by its suburban trend, 
but somewhat organic also as measured by the difference between 
the volunteer unpaid apostle and the subsidized modern minister. 
It may be that this wide gulf will not be bridged but by a genera- 
tion of preachers who, like Amos, Jesus, and Paul, give their life 
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and message to the people, living as the people live, working as 
they work, and refusing every monetary reward for this public 
service. In such a situation the motive of the propagandist could 
not be impugned or his message fettered. The supposition that 
a clear grasp of the central message of Jesus and ability to convey 
its dynamic to others necessitate extended professional training 
and detachment from productive toil may need to be revised; while 
the richer social implications of the gospel that might come to an 
intelligent person in the normal process of the world’s work demand 
fair consideration. In the mind of the democrat the whole question 
of the inner and outer effects of making a livelihood out of religion 
is up for frank review, and, whether one thinks of foreign mission 
policies or of the needs at home, there must be a comparison of the 
respective virtues of the two methods: that of Christianizing people 
while working in the ranks with self-support and that of ministering 
religion to people by a professional class supported by others. 

Again, the internal organization of the local church, even when 
ostensibly democratic, ever tends toward bureaucratic control. 
So far as the preacher is concerned, this is due to the assumption 
that he speaks ex cathedra and has some sort of authority other 
than that of demonstrated truth as so perceived by his hearers. 
But the common man who is working out his economic and social 
salvation in other bodies and who has qualified as a democrat 
abhors a muzzled meeting. For him the sanctity of the truth in 
the case stands above consecrated buildings, personages, and dic- 
tators. Furthermore, in many churches so little effort is made to 
refer matters of policy, program, election, and expenditure to the 
whole body for decision, that the people become supine in their 
goodness and almost grateful to those who, with presumably the 
best of intentions, nullify self-government. 

With some notable exceptions the music of the church takes the 
same upper-class, patronizing trend. Money which might have 
been spent to educate the whole body in glorious and unifying 
praise and in the training of large numbers of children and youth 
to participate worthily in public worship is often spent on a few 
imported singers, who give a high-class and critical stamp to the 
service, but seldom draw out the congregation in the joyful abandon 
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of democratic praise. Again the psychology is that of a super- 
imposed, although problematical, benefit, as contrasted with a 
social achievement of the whole body. 

It is perhaps iconoclastic to suggest that the church needs to 
re-examine her meeting-house in the light of this crude and relent- 
less spirit of democracy. Is it best to occupy a distinctive building 
or to use quarters in which other popular assemblies of the people 
gather and express themselves? Should the place in which religion 
is advocated possess a solemn grandeur, an awesome and aesthetic 
worth, acrystallized tradition of the might and sanctity of the historic 
church? Should it bow the soul in mute acceptance of a ministry 
which it and its officials mediate, and send men forth pardoned, 
purified, and serene to meet the unceasing struggle of the outer 
world? Perhaps so; but if this be all, democracy remains unsatis- 
fied. 

It is noteworthy that the forward movements of the church, in 
which it has found the people, have been marked by unconven- 
tionality and extramural effort. The open fields, marked places, 
streets corners, town-halls, schoolhouses, and rough “‘tabernacles”’ 
have characterized the popularization of religion from the time of 
Jesus to the present day. The address of man to man in forum 
fashion as is the practice in politics is standard democratic form. 
Aesthetic and sedative values reside in the ecclesiastical treatment, 
but the implications of the separateness of religion from common 
places and from common life, and its failure thus to come to grips 
with the people, as well as its shyness of intellectual struggle in 
the open without fear or favor, have made the religion of the sanc- 
tuary the religion of the few. 

Some maintain that America’s large European immigration 
demands the reproduction here of the great symbols and bulwarks 
of religion as set forth in the imposing cathedrals of the Old World. 
But those who so argue do not reckon with democracy, lack faith 
in the ability of America to work out a form consonant with her 
spirit, and forget that the immigrant himself, seeking liberty and 
larger life, is very tired of the old patriarchal system—which he 
regards as largely an imposition—and is passing through skepticism 
toward a religion that is popularly and intellectually based. The 
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church which seeks to serve him through the old architecture of 
monarchical religion will probably have a harder task than the 
group which seeks to meet him on the democratic level where he 
may be paid the compliment of working out his own salvation with 
as much honesty and independence as he exercises in his other 
groups, social and national. 

Another matter calling for a review of church method in the 
light of democracy is the degree of social stratification which is 
condoned and sometimes indorsed. The church often accentuates 
the belief that an impassible gulf exists between the Negroes and 
the whites. Whatever the inter-racial method may be in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the church is quite clear on the point that it 
is not best that blacks and whites should work together here on a 
basis of character values and a common aim. The social decrees 
which so handicap the Negro in securing industrial and political 
justice are confirmed by the church brotherhood which denies 
him the education and hope to be found through association with 
his white brethren in the membership and activities of the common 
church organization. It may be contended that he prefers to be 
separate, has a different psychology, would not be happy in the 
white group, etc., but efforts to disabuse him of this opinion and 
to mitigate his embittered race-consciousness by making him 
welcome on a common membership basis are usually lacking. 

A similar stratification exists through several generations of 
immigrants and their children. Undoubtedly the church should 
so specialize her method as to be able to minister to new comers 
in their native tongues. But to erect and maintain separate 
buildings for these people retards assimilation and stratifies the 
democracy. In this way the church is often working at cross- 
purposes with the public school, and long after the children have 
been prepared to become part and parcel of the common American 
life the church will be found accentuating by its separate buildings, 
organizations, and language those clannish factors which impede 
a hearty and reliable democracy. 

Little need here be said of the gradual alignment of the church 
and the well-to-do except that the congeniality of the two is 
attested by their present partnership. Conversely there must 
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have been some lack of congeniality to account for the absence of 
the struggling classes. For certainly both their social hunger and 
their need of help were greater than would be found with the 
“‘respectables,” while at the same time they were less competent 
to command other outlets. Had the church been democratic and 
socially concerned, rather than ecclesiastic and self-centered, there 
is no reason to doubt that she would have succeeded more largely 
with the mass than with the class, or at least equally with both. 

Another difficult element enters into the problem by virtue of 
the fact that the symbols and content of public worship are largely 
the product of an undemocratic age. Only in small degree, as yet, 
have the hopes of the masses risen into sacred song, great statements 
of faith, and adequate common prayer. The historic agencies used 
by the church are rich in ministries to the individual soul as con- 
trasted with the same service for the collective life. Even in their 
best form, they are the voice of the unworthy suppliant in the 
presence of an absolute monarch. Without wholly denying the 
validity of this aspect of religion, one feels that for the democ- 
racy which has become conscious there remains an unsatisfied 
demand, an Immanuel passion as contrasted with the absentee 
potentate. 

So also the theological conceptions of the church are not cast 
in terms which are known to the common man. The preacher 
may speak of sin as a great undifferentiated state, with explanations 
as to how man came under sin and how the hearer may himself 
be extricated from this state, but the public mind does not think 
in these terms. The intelligent democrat has analyzed sin more 
specifically than the appointed moral leader. To him definite 
sins have become clearly outlined. He believes that their preven- 
tion is more important than their forgiveness and that prevention 
is, in a very large measure, possible. The point of view of the 
churchman is theological, that of the democrat, social. The one 
thinks of a state of sin, the other, of a condition of society that 
defeats the real ends of life. The one seeks to change the spiritual 
status on a basis of belief, the other, to change living conditions 
by direct action. Both may be right, but they do not understand 
each other. 
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The church says children are unregenerate and need to be born 
anew, the democrat says many of them are victims of vicious living 
conditions imposed by greed and the industrial exploitation of 
human rights. The church would save them by the mystery of 
baptism or of faith, the democrat thinks that they would save them- 
selves in a fair society where the hopes and possibilities of the soul 
might reach out through normal human experience to some sure 
sense of an Infinite Love. 

Similar contrasts exist all along the conscious boundary between 
church and mass. Church membership is for those who believe 
thus and so, and who submit to a certain ritual. These are the 
measures of excellence. But in the democracy social conduct that 
is fair and therefore beneficial to all is the sole consideration for 
rating and good citizenship. The ecclesiastic wil! admit the unself- 
ish person only on certain provisos of creed and ritual, and whoever 
qualifies in these respects is usually immune from censorship or 
dismissal, although his social conduct may be subversive of the 
public good, extortionate, and unjust. But the standard of the 
outside world has to do only with conduct, reckoning this or that 
profession as neither here nor there. 

All of this wide difference has come about in a fairly traceable 
way. The church has undergone a progressive loss of public 
function, as for example the control of education and relief, and 
there has crept in a subtle error, to the effect that her responsibility 
ceased, with the passing over of these concerns to the state. She 
lacked the vision to see society whole, to work for the community 
in its totality, to shepherd all the people. Denominationalism 
favored irresponsibility. Philanthropy supplanted public spirit, 
ambulance service got more attention than generalship. Arrest 
was inevitable, and, by the law of compensation, she turned with 
greater diligence to her traditions while the democracy marched 
on to meet its trying problems. 

The writer recalls a recent painful illustration of how the church 
sometimes ignores this state-consciousness. Picture a great audi- 
ence on memorial Sunday, a service organized by local officials and 
rich in the best patriotic music, rumors that Germany’s reply to 
President Wilson’s first note was being received at Washington, 
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and a noted preacher who announces to this expectant congrega- 
tion that he will preach on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. To 
the perplexed democrat in this land which is striving to realize 
the brotherhood of all the peoples there was the unhappy suggestion 
that organized religion is wedded to tradition, lacks regard for the 
departed servants of the Republic and concern for her moral guid- 
ance in the grave issue of the hour. Fortunately this is no fair 
view of the church’s response to the special days of celebration 
in the democracy, but it is indicative of an aloofness to state inter- 
ests which is all too general. 

A review of the courses of study which the church offers her 
children and youth also favors the inference that she is not an 
eager and efficient handmaid of the state. Almost without excep- 
tion the material is traditional and individualistic and without 
inspiration or direction for civic duty. With all the social service 
parlance so much in vogue, the direct avenue to justice in the 
corporate life is seldom mentioned. The philanthropic mother 
nurtures a philanthropic child, in the presence of crying needs. 
This is the interpretation of the Christ spirit and is not without 
promise if it should carry through to the why of misery and the 
finer obligation of justice. The hope of connecting with democracy 
through thisavenue consists in the rather common experience wherein 
the serious social worker gropes through the sorrows and super- 
ficialities of philanthropy to the comprehensive realities of civics. 

It may be that a dim sense of the church’s failure to meet 
society’s collective need of moral leadership underlies the present 
demand that she confine herself to the ‘‘gospel,” implying thereby 
that the gospel is concerned solely with man’s relation to God. 
And since the attempt to regulate social conduct is so fraught 
with the danger of offending church people, it is thought that a 
restriction of the church’s function as an agent of religion is desir- 
able. But the internal advantage of such a course is bound to be 
attended with further loss of influence in the democracy. The 
ethics of society in general would then prove to be more aggressive, 
vital, and urgent than that of the church group. 

Recent developments of the democratic spirit will test church 
organization in new ways. The progressive realization of woman’s 
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suffrage, growing logically out of general education and the feminist 
movement, is rapidly centering the attention and effort of women 
about civic affairs. A competitive bid is being made for the time 
and energy which women have so generously given to the church. 
During the past decade women have educated themselves, prin- 
cipally in their clubs, to understand and attack governmental 
evils which threaten their own and the public’s interests, especially 
in the humanitarian field; and perhaps the bulk of humanitarian 
legislation has been proposed and urged by them. 

This means that the most intelligent women and those with 
capacity for leadership are turning from relief to reform measures, 
from philanthropy to civics; and unless the church provides scope 
and expression for this redirected energy she will suffer the loss 
of that active support which the women have so readily given. 
A further implication of this trend is the necessity of giving women 
a larger representation on the official boards of the church. Democ- 
racy demands that representation be substantially balanced or, 
at least, placed upon a basis of merit and efficiency quite apart 
from any consideration of sex. 

As any given church becomes large and prosperous there develops 
a tendency to remove its government from the rank and file. The 
usurpation of the “ring” is not consciously banal, but springs 
mainly from the bother of maintaining an active, and therefore 
real democracy. In the election of officials and the adoption of 
policies and budgets there is often a cut-and-dried method which 
hardly preserves the form of democracy, much less its substance. 
Instances are known where members in good standing have been 
refused information as to the church’s expenditures on its standard 
activities; which, of course, implies that the contributor—and 
therefore, by implication, any or all of the members—might be 
kept ignorant of what the rulers do. In so far as such practices 
obtain, the spirit of democracy is violated, for self-government 
permits no secrecy in the handling of the common funds. The 
church must meet the standards of a public which is debating, and 
in some instances trying, the initiative, referendum, and recall. 

From the foregoing no conclusion should be drawn as to the 
imminent decease of the church. For, while no one can reliably 
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forecast how the newer altruism of justice will clothe or incorporate 
itself, only a poor historian would predict that the church will 
pass away because of its present maladjustment to democracy. 
The vitality of social institutions of long standing is almost un- 
limited, and in the case of the church there is the added conviction 
of being divinely ordained. Because of these two facts she can 
continue far beyond the day of her social utility and can, no doubt, 
last long enough to make or suffer the necessary adjustments. 

It is often forgotten that the church is usually but a pacific 
grouping of people who have numerous other vital associations 
covering practically all the normal contacts in a community. 
These persons are in the stream of contemporary life and cannot 
in the long run, or in any given compartment, remain permanently 
unaffected by the time spirit. Already a distinct party of dis- 
content is to be found in many churches. It represents something 
far more real than inherited denominational labels and probably 
exists in all sects. This more radical and socially conscious element 
does not make much disturbance as yet, but like every democ- 
ratized minority it will finally speak and act. 

If, however, conformity to the democratic demand proves to 
be very slow, the experience will be no different from that of the 
schools which have had more reason to respond because supported 
by the whole citizenship. Yet the aristocratic policy of the schools 
—dictated by the professional class through university standards— 
is only now reluctantly yielding to the pressure of democracy which 
demands a training suitable for the many as against a culture 
limited to the few. Surely the higher schools, which have shaped 
education, have excelled the church in avoiding live issues and in 
maintaining a decorous post-mortem interest in the life of the people; 
and yet the whole system from top to bottom is now changing and 
becoming socially dynamic. So may it be with the church as she 
faces the situation and becomes less occupied with tradition. 

Another source of hope is to be found in the personnel of the 
modern ministry. Almost without exception the candidate for 
the ministry comes from the common people. Certainly he does 
not at the outset represent wealth or privilege in any form. By 
birth and early training he is from the economic middle class or 
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below. It is hardly to be supposed that in most cases he can be 
manipulated into any other attitude than that of the people from 
whom he springs. Of course there is a certain danger arising from 
the frequent practice of subsidizing ministerial students, and so 
compromising the manliness that inheres in self-support, and also 
the frequent liability to bias, through the fact that young men of 
promise are quickly detected and retained by the well-to-do class, 
but an intimate acquaintance with divinity students for more than 
a dozen years has convinced the writer that they are essentially 
and intelligently democratic in sympathy and aim. 

Furthermore, during recent years radical changes have been 
made in ministerial training. Especially in divinity schools affili- 
ated with universities the social sciences have come in for increas- 
ing consideration, and sociological courses are required which 
direct the attention of the prospective pastor to those very problems 
which agitate the body politic. The graduate of today is able 
not only to see a community whole but to survey its social needs 
and resources. He understands not only philanthropy but social 
politics. He is furnished with a community conception of the 
pastoral office and with a knowledge of how to co-operate with other 
churches and welfare agencies. The degree of co-operation for 
the sole aim of the community’s good may be somewhat hindered 
by denominational overseers, but the divinity-school graduate of 
today is sufficiently catholic in his outlook and social in his method 
to at least keep pace with the democratic trend in government, 
education, and industry, and to help form public opinion if he has 
the personal qualities of leadership. The minister who has received 
such training will not be laughed out of court, for his method will 
be that of an accurate and conservative presentation of facts which 
he has learned where and how to secure. In place of hasty, emo- 
tional conclusions delivered from the protection of the pulpit, there 
will be the patient, restrained, and repeated revelation of conditions 
as they are, until the Christian conscience is moved and action is 
taken through the agencies already organized for specific ameliora- 
tion and reform. 

Into the forum movement which is now so rapidly develop- 
ing within the church, many of these questions will come for 
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conscientious consideration, with the result that the facts as set forth 
in Sunday evening and week-night sessions will certainly stir the 
church to a more vigorous attitude on questions of social morality 
and will therefore re-enlist the interest of the public. The abnormal 
fear of creating any issue will give place to wholesome partisanship 
with the right. Not to avoid issues, but to be on the right side of 
issues and to clarify them for the popular mind, is the essential 
of moral leadership, and in the forum tendency of the present 
time the church is headed toward that goal. 

It is at this point that the function of the church needs clear 
definition. Her’s is a composite group which by its very nature 
is incapable of class propaganda. The other social groups whose 
component members are firmly knit together by a common economic 
interest must constitute the fighting units for their respective 
reforms. No one of these militant groups is altogether right or 
irreproachable in the methods used, and hence the church cannot 
be the agent of any one. Her great function consists in her im- 
partial adherence to righteousness and in her provision of a com- 
posite group animated by the ethics of Jesus into which these 
contending efforts may come for frank and brotherly consideration. 
The hope of an honorable conciliation which compromises no single 
item of righteousness rests largely with the church if she can main- 
tain this open and unfettered attitude—an eagerness for the truth, 
plainly spoken and reverently considered, in an atmosphere of 
brotherly love. 

This being the case, it is probable that the advocates of radical 
reform will continue to be dissatisfied with the church. She will 
at best serve chiefly to conserve the gains made in social morality 
and to sanction certain reforms which she cannot directly under- 
take. The social creed of American Protestantism as formulated 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is an 
index of this conserving and sanctioning function. Therein the 
major humanitarian reforms of our time are commended and a 
publicity bureau for the church conscience is created. Through 
the Anti-Saloon League the church is vigorously in the field for 
temperance reform. This must serve as good training and as 
introduction to the treatment of other problems which result from 
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the same commercialism. For, although the abolition of the saloon 
will undoubtedly diminish misery and vice, there will remain other 
social causes which the church cannot long overlook. Already 
special days are dedicated to the consideration of labor, child 
welfare, prison reform, and the prevention of disease, the method 
being identical with that of the temperance propaganda, viz., 
sanction within the church body, and function through other 
agencies. Furthermore, the Sunday schools are rapidly organizing 
classes in welfare courses, which must lead to civics, and which in 
themselves provide some training in self-government. 

No doubt much of the criticism of the church is just. Many 
honest!y question the wisdom of diverting so much social energy 
into this channel when direct action seems to promise more imme- 
diate benefit. Yet for society to despair of so great a dynamic as 
the religious sanction in the hearts of those who would conserve 
its welfare or cure its ills is deliberately to use less than the full 
and normal dynamic for human betterment. Church people are 
awakening slowly because they are comfortable. It takes some 
time to grasp what religious living means in this twentieth century. 
Their attention has long been diverted elsewhere. When they 


behold the cause of human justice in the present order as something 
more than the concern of mortals, as being, indeed, the cause of 
God, they will respond with that peculiar totality of self which 
inheres in religion. 


THE GENERALIZATIONS OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


ABBOTT PAYSON USHER 
Cornell University 


Economic history is peculiarly dependent upon some division 
into periods. Schemes are, of course, incomplete, and their short- 
comings are peculiarly evident in this field. They can hardly 
become the basis of sustained historical narrative, but they do serve 
to bring the larger conceptions of evolution into close touch with 
history and they vitalize research by emphasizing the problems 
which are most influential in our thought. A scheme helps us to 
think genetically and prevents us from losing sight of the deeper 
speculative problems involved in the study of a subject whose 
detail presents the bewildering diversity opened up by consider- 
ation of the homely affairs of daily life and work. The scheme 
should be the means of relating general notions to the concrete 
phenomena of history. It is essential, therefore, that special effort 
should be made to frame any scheme with reference both to the 
philosophical problems and to the course of events. Unfortunately 
the schemes thus far published have been narrowly pragmatic. 
Each phase of economic development has been made the basis of 
a division into periods." With reference to each particular purpose 
these schemes are valid, and it is hardly possible that any single 
division into periods will be sufficiently comprehensive to be entirely 
adequate. Various schemes will always be necessary. It is none 
the less essential to recognize that some categories possess a broader 
and more general significance than others, and that it is wise to 
build up these broader generalizations into a comprehensive body of 
doctrine. The periods usually associated with Professor Schmoller’s 
name are of this broader type. They must be regarded as a note- 

*K. Biicher, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft (Tiibingen, 1898); translation 
by Wickett, Zndustrial Evolution (New York, 1901); W. Sombart, Moderne Kapi- 
talismus (Leipzig, 1902); R. Liefman, Beleiligungs und Finanszierungsgeselschaften 
(Jena, 1909). 
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worthy beginning despite the naiveté of some of the underlying 
conceptions and the infelicity of some of the phrases. Schmoller’s 
conception of the evolutionary growth of society was developed 
with the evident intention of placing the mercantilistic policies 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in a historical setting, 
and for that reason he did not endeavor to formulate a more com- 
plete scheme of social growth." His chief concern was with the 
transition from the Middle Ages to modern times. The problems 
of the earlier stages of economic life are not fully treated. The 
scheme is fragmentary and incomplete. It is a suggestion of the 
lines of thought to be pursued rather than a completed body of 
doctrine on the subject of social evolution. Schmoller’s famous 
essay is primarily occupied with the antithesis between the “town 
economy” of the Middle Ages and the “national economy”’ of 
modern times. 

The thesis of the essay is comprehensively stated: 

In every phase of economic development, a guiding or controlling part 
belongs to some one or other political organ of the life of the race or nation. 
At one time it is the association of the kindred or tribe; at another the village 
or mark; now it is the district, and then the state or even a federation of 
states, which plays this part Of course, it is not the only factor that 
enters into the explanation of economic evolution; but it appears to me the 
fullest in meaning and the one which exercises the most penetrating influence 
upon the various forms of economic organization that have made their appear- 
ance in history. In association with the tribe, the mark, the village, the town 
(or city), the territory, the state, and the confederation, certain definite eco- 
nomic organisms have been successively evolved of ever-wider scope: herein 
we have a continuous process of development, which, though it has never 
accounted for all the facts of economic life, has, at every period, determined 
and dominated it. 


The earlier stages may be found in the classic world and also 
in the early mediaeval world; it is thus a matter of some uncer- 
tainty just when Professor Schmoller intended to begin his account 
of this ‘‘continuous process of development.” 


*G. Schmoller, Studien tiber die wirthschaftliche Politik Friedrichs des Grossen, 
September 30, 1883. Part I has been translated by W. J. Ashley under the title, 
The Mercantile System and Its Historical Significance (New York and London: Mac- 
millan, 1896), and various reprints. 

?Schmoller, The Mercantile System, p. 2 (New York, 1910). 
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The relation between the civilization of classical antiquity and 
the Middle Ages soon became, in Germany, the subject of a con- 
siderable polemic literature. Classical students endeavored to show 
that the fall of Rome had been followed by a real decadence in 
western civilization and an actual regression. The economic his- 
torians maintained that there was an essential continuity in the 
process of history and that the civilization even of the Middle 
Ages represented an advance over the civilization of Greece and 
Rome. The most significant statement of the case of the econo- 
mists was Professor Biicher’s Industrial Evolution.’ For the first 
of Schmoller’s major stages in development, the “ village economy,” 
Biicher substituted the conception of a “household economy.” 
The characteristic feature of primitive society and the civilization 
of Greece and Rome was, in his view, the patriarchal family. He 
uses the word “household” in this sense: it includes a group of 
kindred and usually a considerable number of dependents and 
slaves. The city-states of classical antiquity were loose associa- 
tions of such patriarchal households, and, though the political unit 
was indeed the town or city, the economic unit was this extended 
household. 

There are many historical difficulties involved in all these 
stimulating phrases. Biicher’s term “household economy” is 
not an inapt characterization of the town life of the early classical 
period, but it requires no small stretch of the imagination to apply 
the idea to Imperial Rome. In Schmoller’s conception of a “town 
economy” there is a grave difficulty involved in his emphasis upon 
the desire to become self-sufficient, upon the “local economic 
selfishness,” and ‘‘the struggle for self-sufficiency and independ- 
ence.” The description of the “‘national economy” is couched in 
identical language. There is no doubt an element of truth in all 
this characterization, but there is something omitted; something not 
easily defined, but none the less vital to the understanding of the 
whole. The detailed history of these periods cannot wisely be 
poured into Professor Schmoller’s molds. 

Metaphysical difficulties are closely related to these historical 
infelicities. It is not evident just how we get from one stage to 


* K. Biicher, op. cit. 
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the next. The “town economy” gives way to the “territorial 
economy” simply because the territorial princes who used to be 
weak and insignificant have become strong. The only explanation 
of why the territorial prince became strong is “that the necessities 
of real life were relentlessly driving society toward territorial 
organization” (p. 15). It would seem that the vital thing to dis- 
cover and describe would be these “necessities of real life.” The 
state intervenes as a kind of deus ex machina. Whenever any 
change is to occur some newly constituted authority arises and 
carries out the social transformation. Such a series of successive 
changes is hardly the description of a spontaneous evolutionary 
process; it is a creation by fiat upon an instalment plan. It is not 
a rational development, but an accomplishment of brute force 
conceived as external to the events described. 

The growth of economic organization can be most successfully 
measured in terms of commercial development. The history of 
commerce in its widest sense affords a broader basis for general- 
ization than industry: the mechanism for the determination of 
values affords an accurate measure of the progress of social organ- 
ization within each community or state; the sphere of influence 
embraced by organized trade keeps ever present to our minds the 
persistent interdependence of communities.’ The process of 
growth is a development from systems of distribution based wholly 
or in part upon power and arbitrary fiat to a system founded upon 
the exchange of values. There is development also from a nar- 
rowly circumscribed interdependence of small communities to a 
world-wide interdependence of large states. Both of these pro- 
cesses consist in a movement from unfreedom to freedom com- 
parable in many respects to the changes so frequently described 
as the characteristic feature of political life and the history of 
thought. The increase in the economic freedom of the individual 
is of two kinds: (1) increase in the area of social contact, and hence 
greater freedom of physical movement in the world at large; 
(2) increase in freedom from arbitrary or unreasoned interference. 
Many acts are prohibited and forbidden in a developed commu- 
nity; but the motive is evident and the necessity of such restric- 
tions understood. Freedom is not the absolute, unconditioned 
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EPOCHS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


I. EXCHANGE WITHOUT MEASURED VALUE 


(Primitive Society and Semi-historic Period) 


The Value Judgment Implicit in Social Life 


. Gift-giving, barter, and primitive trading systems. 
. Growth of systems of measure; weight, length, volume, value. 
3. Bazaars and developed barter: Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


II. ‘“IsoLATED’? MARKETS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 


(Fifth Century B.c. to Seventeenth Century A.D.) 


Opposition between Form and Content 


The Antithesis between Town and Country 

. Urban units with dependent rural 
suburbs. 

. Rise of distinct rural organization; 
latifundia, village communities, 
manors. 

. Rise of the mediaeval town: the 
country remains independent. 

. Formation of small market sys- 
tems. 


ITI. 


I. 


2. 


The Rise of Cosmopolitan Commerce 
Northern and southern spheres of 
commerce. 

Consolidation under Greco-Roman 
influence and power. 


. Rise of systematic trade between 


the semi-tropical East and the 
manufacturing North: 


a) Fairs of Champagne and 


Flanders. 
b) The second fair system: Lyons, 
Flanders, Spain, Genoa. 


WHOLESALE MARKET SYSTEMS IN A WORLD OF OCEANIC 


COMMERCE 


The State and Its World—the Inner and Outer Dualism Made Explicit 


Systems of Markets between Capital and 
Provinces 


. Spheres of influence in the prov- 
inces. 

. Rise of wholesale markets in the 
producing regions. 

. Rise of organized speculation; 

consuming centers. 


Metropolitan Markets as Units of a World-System 


I. 


Protective policies as a means of 
national integration. 


. Rise of markets for domestic and 


foreign commercial paper. 


. The Bank of England becomes the 


center of a system. 
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freedom of a supposed “state of nature.” It is freedom from 
caprice and custom, an activity subject only to the restrictions of 
reason. The former conception, which became closely identified 
with the ideas of economic freedom among the followers of Adam 
Smith, implies that a state of freedom exists naturally and spon- 
taneously, that it must needs exist unless destroyed or qualified 
by governmental interference. The doctrine of laissez faire is the 
inevitable deduction from such a conception of freedom; and it 
would seem that the widespread distrust of governmental activity 
and regulation might safely be attributed to this source. The 
Hegelian philosophy is founded upon a conception of freedom that 
is apparently more closely in accord with the history of political 
rights and the evolution of thought. Freedom in this system of 
thought is represented as an achievement. Instead of declaring 
that ‘man is born free and is everywhere in chains,” the Hegelian 
says, “primitive man is found enslaved by passion, by superstition, 
and by armed force: in the process of social evolution he achieves 
his freedom.” Economic freedom, like political and intellectual 
freedom, is achieved in the course of a long historical struggle. 
The state is not an obstacle, an unwarranted interference with the 
“course of nature,” but the means by which conscious society wins 
its freedom. There is a real place for effective government even 
in a free economic society, but government is not the whole of social 
life. Evolution is seeking neither a transcendental “superman,” 
nor an equally transcendental state. The development toward 
freedom is a growth toward a better definition of the relations 
between the individual and the state. Both must be dominated 
by the principles of reason which are implicit in the most primitive 
societies, becoming fully manifest as explicit laws and institutions 
only in the course of historical development. 

The nature of this change will perhaps be more readily under- 
stood if we consider two typical illustrations. The fundamental 
principle of social life is interdependence, both within the unit of 
social organization and between different units. Even among the 
most primitive peoples this fact of interdependence is apparent. 
In his study of The Silent Trade, Mr. Grierson speaks of certain 
tribes whose trade with other peoples is carried on through the 
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medicine men. The goods to be exchanged are left in a particular 
spot protected from theft by divers taboos. The other tribes come 
and make the trade, leaving the goods givenin return. To many of 
the tribes the unknown strangers with whom they trade are super- 
natural beings—foreign devils. There is thus the fact of inter- 
dependence, but no recognition of a common humanity. The 
equivalence of values in such exchanges was crudely determined. 
Within the tribe most exchange was reduced to the form of an 
exchange of presents, so that the fact of trade was not formally 
recognized. Presents were sometimes supposed to be of equivalent 
values, but frequently the value of the gift was more closely related 
to the social importance of the giver than to the worth of the object 
received in return. 

More significant perhaps is the relation between Rome and her 
provinces. Much of the trade flowing from the provinces to Rome 
was in fact an annual tribute levied by right of conquest. There 
was exchange, or at all events commodities were sent to Rome, but 
the provinces did not send their wares of their own free will, nor 
did they receive any value equivalent for much that they sent. 
There are some instances in modern times that are essentially 
similar, notably the relation between Great Britain and India 
during the short period of the “Investments” (1772-83). But 
such a predatory relationship is not characteristic of modern times. 
Modern trade is a voluntary exchange of values that are as nearly 
as possible equivalent. 

Free interchange of equivalent value has been achieved slowly, 
because of the difficulty of creating the necessary mechanism. 
There is need of markets for the determination of values of mer- 
chandise, need of uniform laws governing commercial transactions 
throughout vast stretches of territory, need of devices for the 
liquidation of the great payments arising in the trade between 
different populations. The problem of defining economic growth 
is in a large measure a problem of describing these different aspects 
of change in relation to each other. There is in addition the neces- 
sity of pointing out the relation of the institutions and structure of 
primitive society to the organization of the city-states of the 


tp. J..H. Grierson, The Silent Trade, p. 44. 
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Mediterranean world that produce the first conscious descriptions 
of their own past. 

The early period may be described as “exchange without general 
measured value.””’ Commercial development is from mere exchange 
to an exchange of values recognized as equivalent and expressed 
in terms of standardized units of measure. The achievements 
of this period are the development of weights and measures, of 
monetary systems, and of an organized market. 

The second stage of commercial growth is characterized by the 
existence of “‘isolated’”” markets in a cosmopolitan world. It 
embraces a period of apparently inordinate length, bringing us from 
the dawn of history to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
But these dates are not inconsistent with indications from many 
other fields of human thought and endeavor. The changes of the 
last two centuries have carried Western civilization into a decisively 
new period of history, of which we as yet see only the first fruits. 
The general heading of the long second period is designed to empha- 
size the curious antithesis between an intense localism on the one 
hand and a broad cosmopolitanism on the other. Classical antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages present both of these contrasts with 
modern times, and the contrast is as real in the institutional as in 
the intellectual sphere. The city-state was in form an “‘isolated”’ 
community, but each was characteristically dependent upon the 
trade of the Mediterranean world. They were self-sufficient in 
terms of their political structure and in much of their thought; in 
actuality they were created and maintained by the general condi- 
tions of Mediterranean life. In the Middle Ages, this is a little 
more conspicuously evident. Venice was just such a city-state, in 
legal theory completely independent. But the stranger that was 
technically excluded was permitted to dwell in certain designated 
buildings and by an elaborate set of legal fictions enabled to trade 
with much freedom. Furthermore, this “independent” state 
was in fact completely dependent upon the stream of general 
European trade flowing from the Levant to the industrial districts 
of Northern Europe. Outside of just such a curious cosmopolitan 
world these city-states could not have existed. The description 
of the period thus requires us to trace the growth of the social unit 
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and of the world in which it had its being. The development of 
these different aspects of social life leads us into related but dis- 
tinct problems of economic and social history. 

The third period shows us a world composed of metropolitan 
market systems. This phrase is designed to bring out two ideas: 
first, that the community grouped around a metropolitan city or 
a federation of metropolitan cities possesses a kind of functional 
unity—for many purposes it works as a definite social unit; secondly, 
that there is a functional recognition of the interdependence of 
interests with other similar metropolitan cities and their dependent 
communities. Expressing the idea in the language of the market 
place, the market has a dual function to perform; it is organized 
in part with reference to internal needs, in part with reference to 
communication with the world outside. On the mediaeval markets 
the stranger had little or no legal recognition. The modern market 
recognizes frankly its relation to the rest of the world. 

If we think of the growth of society in this way, it possesses 
a real continuity, but consideration of a scheme of periods in the 
abstract might easily lead us to misunderstand the nature of this 
continuity. History includes the totality of life, and in our 
attempts to express its meaning there is a real danger of omitting 
essential features. The greatest danger lies in our conception of 
historical continuity. The movement of history partakes of the 
nature of life itself, and the historian, like the novelist, must avoid 
arranging events too elaborately. Both must catch “the strange 
irregular rhythm of life’ which Henry James feels so keenly. There 
is a certain consistency of movement which enables us to conceive 
of life as a something inherently rational, but nothing is accom- 
plished without struggle. There is an ebb and flow; tendencies 
assert themselves spasmodically so that the forward movement of 
history is hesitant, uncertain, and irregular. Certain forms of 
recession are as much a part of the essence of historical change as 
the movement forward. This tendency in life is most vividly pro- 
trayed in the thematic structure of much modern music. In 
Wagner’s last music drama, the Parsifal motif occurs at first in a 
rather fragmentary form. It is incomplete, and its elements 
demand further development. It achieves its full expression 
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slowly, Only after the full story of development of the character 
has been revealed. When the whole course of the story is con- 
sidered there is an evident consistency of growth, but the growth 
is not unopposed, and in this opposition lies the explanation of the 
hesitant and uncertain nature of the process. So when we sum- 
marize historical development and present the outline of the 
changes as an unbroken and unimpeded succession of events, it 
behooves us not to forget that the entire process of historic growth 
involves opposition. 

It is in this sense that we can find a real continuity of social 
life between classical antiquity and the Middle Ages. There was 
in some ways a recession, and yet it was a recession after the 
manner of the ebb tide—a recession certain to be followed by a suc- 
ceeding flood. It is no break in historical continuity, merely an 
evidence of the essential nature of the process of history. 

In the periods suggested no place has been assigned to the 
recognized stages of industrial evolution. It is not desired to imply 
that such an arrangement of material is unsound in principle nor 
unimportant, but it would seem that industrial development is 
subordinate to the general growth of society. It is an old principle 
that the profitable limits of the division of labor are defined by the 
extent of the market, and with this principle in mind it is not diffi- 
cult to relate industrial growth to the expansion of the market. 
The changes in the market are of two general classes: the develop- 
ment of a general European market for the wares that become 
associated with the great fair systems; later, the development of 
what we may call the domestic market. The spread of the northern 
textiles through Europe and the introduction of the silk industry 
from the eastern countries resulted in the establishment of the 
domestic system. The extent of the market for the textile products 
resulted in an elaborate division of labor and a definite establish- 
ment of a capitalist class; but the character of the market for food- 
stuffs made it necessary to spread the industrial population over 
as large an area as possible. Under these conditions the character- 
istic industrial advantage was a surplus food supply. Industry 
was closely associated with agriculture, and agricultural wealth was 
the principal factor in the maintenance of industrial superiority. 
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The full development of metropolitan market systems opened up 
the entire domestic market to the higher grades of industrial 
products. Cheaper methods of production brought superior prod- 
ucts within the reach of classes formerly obliged to supply their 
own wants. Improved methods of transportation rendered the 
predominance of the central market inevitable. Lastly, the possi- 
bility of handling larger quantities of foodstuffs, evaluating them 
with greater certainty, and procuring them from greater distances 
opened the way to a concentration of industry formerly impossible 
and to the location of industry with reference to climate, power, and 
natural resources. Industrial development has been a consequence 
and result of the changes in the character of the market, and while 
the relation is close it is not readily shown by schematic arrange- 


ment. 
The term “metropolitan market system’’ is intended to describe 


the modern state in terms of economic structure. It is hoped that 
this expression will be free from the difficulties involved in the 
German phrase “national economy,” and in the conception of the 
“domestic market”? developed by Mill and his immediate suc- 
cessors. The objections that may be urged against the German 


phrase are the undue emphasis laid upon policies, the implication 
that the boundaries of the state necessarily have a close relation to 
economic organization, and the failure to give due proportion to 
the relations of the state with the outside world. The conception 
of the “domestic market” raises another set of difficulties. Mill 
seeks to establish a distinction between the domestic and the foreign 
market with reference to the general principles of valuation. The 
“domestic market”’ was subject to a régime of values determined 
primarily by cost of production under conditions of free compe- 
tition. Trade with the outside world was based upon the principle 
of comparative costs because there were so many obstacles to free- 
dom of competition. To enumerate the criticisms of this point 
of view would be to write a history of the economic thought of the 
last thirty or forty years. Cairnes’s conception of non-competing 
groups, the “utility” theories of value in their Austrian and in 
their English and American forms, the rise of combinations, 
monopolies, and other arrangements designed to qualify or destroy 
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“free competition,” the increased mobility of capital and labor, all 
these varied factors make it impossible to attach much weight to 
Mill’s distinctions. We no longer think of international trade as 
a distinct problem in value, and we are very skeptical about the 
existence or significance of free competition at home or abroad. 
But it is still evident that the commercial and economic problems 
of the home market are in many ways distinctly individual, and 
that there is a sufficient community of interest in the domestic 
area to warrant our treating it as a unit. 

One of the most characteristic features of the last two centuries 
has been the rise of the great capital cities. Political, commercial, 
and industrial factors have all contributed to their growth and to 
their place in the community. If we compare the town life of the 
Middle Ages with modern urban life, we find that in the Middle 
Ages there were many towns of co-ordinate importance and scarcely 
any with a distinct preponderance. Today towns and cities are 
grouped in a sort of hierarchical arrangement about the great 
metropolitan centers which really dominate the social, economic, and 
political life of the entire area subject to their influence. They 
dominate their provinces no less completely than Rome in the time 
of Augustus, but the domination has no element of military force 
associated with it. The capital is maintained by a flow of trade, 
an exchange of equivalent values, and not by a tribute exacted by 
disciplined legions. The existence of such metropolitan centers 
is thus a distinctively new feature of institutional life, and it would 
seem that it is a sufficiently significant fact to be deemed the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the new social fabric that is gradually 
taking form around us. 

In tracing the rise of this metropolitan system it is necessary to 
draw a distinction which Schmoller expressed as a “territorial 
economy.” This may be described as a ‘“‘metropolitan sphere of 
influence.” It is distinguished from the fully organized ‘“metro- 
politan market system” with reference to the relation between 
the capital and the provinces. In the earlier period the capital 
is an industrial and commercial center which receives food and raw 
products from the provinces. It is an entrepét for certain foreign 
wares that are to be sent to the provinces, but commercial movement 
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is usually toward the capital. The development of the full 
machinery of the modern market system makes the capital a general 
distributing-point. The trade of the capital is not merely its own 
particular trade in food, raw products, and transit of merchandise; 
it serves as a center for the concentration of much purely inter- 
provincial trade. Goods are sent thither to be valued and dis- 
tributed, perhaps even throughout the area of their production 
and manufacture. These changes are closely related to the indus- 
trial concentration characteristic of the period. Manufacture is 
highly centralized; valuation and distribution are also centralized. 

The rise of centralized banking systems and the organization 
of the great financial markets in the metropolitan cities present 
another aspect of their predominant influence in directing the 
affairs of the community as well as affording the means of syste- 
matic commerce with other countries. The simplification of the 
difficulties of making payments for the wholesale trade of the 
country can hardly be appreciated unless some study is made of 
the cumbersome movements of credit and specie in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The rise of a central market for bills 
of exchange did much to obviate the inconveniences of many ship- 
ments of specie that were such a frequent cause of apprehension to 
the commercial community at that time. The purely financial 
disturbance gave rise to complaints that are easily confused with 
the so-called ‘“‘mercantilist’”’ conceptions of the time. 

If these distinctions are tenable, the essence of the individuality 
of the basic units of modern social life lies neither in political pur- 
poses nor in different principles of valuation. From the point of 
view of commerce and industry, nations are structurally distinct. 
They are definitely interdependent, but because of topographical, 
political, and historical factors they are organized in systems of 
markets which have peculiarly close relations with each other. 
In France and in England this metropolitan system has apparently 
achieved a high degree of stability, revealing already the forms 
that are likely to endure for a considerable period. In Germany 
and in the United States the economic structure seems less finished. 
There are many evidences of instability and much is still uncertain. 
These forms of organization are after all very new, and there is no 
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reason to believe that we can yet see more than the larger out- 
lines of what is apparently a significant change in the structure of 
society. 

These changes result in a constantly increasing adaptation of 
each society to its physical environment. In the classic world 
topography exerted but a slight influence. Some cities were located 
with reference to commerce and ease of access; more frequently 
cities were located in places that were not too easy to reach. Plato 
desired to locate the city for which the Laws were prepared in some 
place not absolutely cut off from the rest of the world, but as nearly 
isolated as possible. Considerations of safety made the location 
of cities just a short distance from a nodal point perhaps the char- 
acteristic feature of ancient life. Neither in the way nor out of the 
way was the classic motto. In the Middles Ages the towns were 
more closely related to the trade routes that developed along the 
lines of least physical resistance. Points of intersection, or nodes, 
as Mackinder calls them, became the characteristic factor in the 
growth of towns. But throughout the Middle Ages historical 
accident played a prominent part in the rise and fall of towns. 
The location of the fairs of Champagne is perhaps the most notable 
instance of the influence of purely political factors upon commercial 
development. The migrations of the “fair of Besancon” in the 
sixteenth century is another illustration. But the character of 
the topography of the country as a whole exerted a persistent 
influence. The brilliant description of the geography of France and 
its relation to Paris, by Vidal de la Blache,’ together with the similar 
study of the geography of England, by Mackinder,? constitutes a 
significant basis for the study of the rise of Paris and London to 
their present positions. The relation of Berlin to the physical fea- 
tures and trade routes of Germany presents a more complicated 
problem, but there is evidence of a definite relation between the 
physical features and the economic structure of society. Modern 
society is elaborately conditioned by its physical environment. It 
is easy to express such relations in the infelicitous language of 
absolute determinism, but it is not necessary to accept a purely 

* E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, Vol. I, Part I (Paris, 1903). 

2H. J. Mackinder, Britain and British Seas (London, 1902). 
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materialistic interpretation of history in order to recognize facts 
that are becoming increasingly important. 

In a discussion of any phase of evolution much must needs be 
said of growth and change. The many crude descriptions of growth 
in terms of a purely mechanical transformation require us to 
consider carefully what we mean by these terms. The purely 
metaphysical discussion has a long history and is too elaborate 
to be treated at length.t But we must needs reach some definite 
judgment on a number of questions. What is the nature of change ? 
Is it a mere unfolding of something already present, or does some- 
thing distinctly and entirely new come into being? Hegel would 
have said that the future is implicitly present in the events them- 
selves. The process of growth was to him a passage from being 
implicitly present to explicit and acknowledged existence. Berg- 
son feels that we can hardly admit that all of the future is contained 
in the stream of life. Much must needs be present by implication, 
but he feels that something distinctively new is added. He is 
rather skeptical on the subject of the conservation of energy and 
the absolute indestructibility of matter. New energy may be 
acquired in the process by which the éan vital makes itself manifest 
in the world. 

In addressing ourselves more definitely to the problems of 
social evolution, these same general distinctions are evident, but 
they appear somewhat obscured in form. Social development is, 
in part at least, a process by which relations that were at one time 
merely implied or unrecognized are acknowledged and given full 

See particularly Bergson, Creative Evolution (New York, 1911); L. E. Hobhouse, 
Development and Purpose (London, 1913). It is difficult to refrain from comment on 
the latter suggestive and helpful book. There is a singularly felicitous union of meta- 
physical power and historical perspective. There is the keen realization of the value 
of abstract thought and a fondness for the manifold variety of history, perplexing 
as it may seem. Itis significant also to note the relation of this work to the Hegelian 
thought: “It seemed to me,” says Mr. Hobhouse, “that, details apart, the Hegelian 
conception of development possessed a certain rough empirical value 
if this conception was interpreted in terms of experience, it indicated a point of union 
where one would not expect to find it, between the Idealistic and the Positivistic phi- 
losophy” (p. xix). The conceptions of this present essay have been largely influenced 
by the Hegelian writings, especially the Logic and the Phenomenology, and it is hoped 
that the results will suggest the possibility of bringing this complicated aspect of 
economic development into harmony with other tendencies in social growth. 
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legal standing in the body of law. It would seem also as if some 
new relations came into being: new social problems arise, and, 
although not entirely unlike the problems of the past, they contain 
elements of novelty. 

Social evolution involves the additional problem of conscious- 
ness. The process is accomplished by conscious human agency. 
In a sense, we may agree with Schmoller that the state is the instru- 
ment by which social growth is accomplished, but the agency of the 
state does not seem to be exerted in the way that Schmoller sug- 
gested. In his presentation the significant decisions of statesmen 
are the matters of high politics involved in the execution of 
the mercantilist policies. The great statesman molds the body 
politic as the sculptor molds the clay of his model. He shapes it 
according to his will. But the most powerful prince cannot direct 
the course of history in such a manner. Great reforms may be 
accomplished, but they are not accomplished by the fiat of a pen, 
although we frequently choose to identify the accomplishment with 
some single decision. Great changes are brought about slowly. 
The dramatic moments of history do not tell the whole story. The 
4th of August, 1789, would have meant nothing to France apart 
from the minute and persistent changes in the social fabric that 
had already occurred. The famous scene gathers up in a significant 
manner all that preceded, but it is only a part of the entir~ process. 
If we would know more intimately the nature of historical growth 
we must study events that are less dramatic, and occupy ourselves 
not only with the famous statesmen but also with the humble 
administrative officials, lawyers, and citizens. 

Once we leave the field of high politics, too, we find that his- 
torical growth accomplishes itself in ways not unrelated to the 
general forms of change. Many things that are merely implicit 
are recognized under the cover of legal fictions, until the fiction 
can be discarded. Many acts which were done without legal 
recognition or despite legal prohibitions come within the pale of 
law. All such change is transition from the implied to the explicit. 
When new social relations and problems arise they become definite 
institutions by means of “interpretation” or by substantive 
enactment. 
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The significance of legal fictions will be familiar to all readers of 
Sir Henry Maine’s works, but it may not be amiss to suggest an 
illustration directly related to our subject. The mediaeval town 
was in theory an autonomous legal entity. A stranger had no 
legal rights, whether to residence or to legal protection of proprie- 
tary rights. But strangers lived in foreign towns for long periods 
of time and traded with considerable freedom. This was accom- 
plished by the legal fiction of the consulate. In Venice, in the 
Flemish towns, in London, and elsewhere, special buildings or 
groups of buildings were designated as a foreign jurisdiction. 
The area was physically a portion of the town, but it was subject 
to a different law. The theory of legal isolation and independence 
was thus maintained without interfering seriously with the trade 
that was technically unrecognized. In strict theory the town was 
closed to outsiders, as Schmoller suggested, but in fact the gates 
were open. By means of the legal fiction the fact of interde- 
pendence was covertly recognized. When this fact became defi- 
nitely predominant the old fabric was swept away and the freer 
system definitely admitted to be a characteristic feature rather 
than a mere exception to the rule. 

Much social growth is accomplished by according legal recog- 
nition to arrangements that appear spontaneously in social life out- 
side the legally constituted institutions. The growth of deposit 
banking in Venice and later in England would perhaps illustrate 
this process. Chapters in the history of the Bank of England 
would also be significant. Responsibilities to the banking system 
of the country arose as a fact, and even today the position of the 
bank is as largely determined by custom as by any actual statute. 
When such new developments must needs be brought within the 
body of law, the means at hand are substantive laws or the inter- 
pretation of existing laws in such a way as to include the new sit- 
uation within their scope. The doctrine of interpretation contains 
many interesting suggestions. In theory nothing new has hap- 
pened: no contingency has arisen that is outside the law; old 
principles are applied to slightly different circumstances. None 
the less, distinctively new things come into being by just such a 
process. A significant illustration is afforded by the relation of the 
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bill of exchange to the decision of Baldus. Documents similar to 
the modern bill had been common for some time, but there had 
been much doubt as to the liability of the maker of a protested bill. 
Baldus decided that there was an implied obligation, and, from that 
time, the bill became an important commercial document. The 
decision was a significant step in the evolution of modern society. 
It was only a part of a long process, but for that reason it suggests 
the nature of the changes that constitute the movement of social 
evolution. These less dramatic moments are a fundamental part 
of the history of society, and although they have none of the alluring 
intensity of the moments of high politics, they lead us nearer to the 
daily activities of the community and frequently bring us closer 
to the full meaning of social life. It is in the midst of these events 
that we find that strange irregular rhythm of life which we endeavor 
to describe as an evolutionary process. 
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THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


A FIELD FOR CONSTRUCTIVE SERVICE BY DEPARTMENTS 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


E. W. BURGESS 
Ohio State University 


The social survey of a community is the scientific study of its 
conditions and needs for the purpose of presenting a constructive 
program for social advance. The following paper is written for 
those interested in the development of practical sociology in this 
country. Its purpose is twofold. It seeks to call attention to the 
possibilities within the social survey for service by departments 
of sociology. It attempts in addition to outline a general plan of 
organization by which the sociologist may best co-operate with the 
community. The type of relationship described below will be 
largely based on the experience in social surveys of the department 
of sociology in the University of Kansas under the leadership of 
Professor F. W. Blackmar. 

To the sociologist there is little novel in the method of the social 
survey. Perhaps the absence of novelty has prevented an adequate 
realization of its importance. Indeed a case might well be made 
for the statement that the social survey was an invention of the 
sociologist. In every department of sociology in the country 
beginners in the science have been initiated into this method of 
community study. The success of the device was immediate and 
patent. The first-hand study of local conditions vitalized the work 
of the classroom. Students were convinced that social as well as 
natural phenomena were susceptible of scientific study. Affect- 
ive reactions to “conditions as they are”’ crystallized in the social 
attitude which Patten terms “the emotional opposition to remov- 
able evils.” 

As an instrument of social measurement the social survey in the 
hands of the sociologist was until recently confined by the limita- 
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tions of the classroom. Its technique was relatively simple. Its 
examination was more or less superficial. Its results were seldom 
utilized in social improvement. In short, the social survey in the 
college was little else than a laboratory toy, like the electric light 
before Edison, interesting for purposes of exhibition and training, 
but of slight practical value to the community. Social studies of 
permanent importance were made, not by departments of sociology, 
but by individuals, or by groups of social workers. Examples of 
these are Booth’s Life and Labour of the People of London, Rown- 
tree’s Poverty, A Study of Town Life, and Jane Addams’ Hull- 
House Maps and Papers. 

This statement of the origins of the survey is no reflection on the 
sociologist. The point may rather be well taken if his contribution 
has not been made. Is not the work of the social scientist, like 
that of the natural scientist in the case of the electric light, com- 
plete with the discovery of the method? Was not the brilliant 
Pittsburgh Survey but the work of a social Edison who reduced 
this discovery of the sociologist to human utilization ? 

The natural gratification of the sociologist in the transformation 
of his laboratory method into so efficient an instrument of social 
investigation should not prevent the perception of the future possi- 
bilities of service in connection with the social survey. Indeed, 
the sociologist has not been indifferent to its recent practical 
development. In the University of Chicago and Columbia Uni- 
versity as well as elsewhere the work in practical sociology has 
always been correlated with the investigation of city, state, and 
national problems. Other universities and colleges within the 
last three or four years have been experimenting with various types 
of service to the community through the social survey. The inter- 
est became so general that two years ago at the Minneapolis meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society a committee was appointed 
to formulate a plan of organization for social surveys and social 
investigation. The illness and death of Professor C. R. Henderson, 
the chairman of the committee, delayed and then checked this 
movement toward a comparison of the methods and the forms of 
the social survey and a presentation of a definite plan of organiza- 
tion. 
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These two years, however, disclosed a growing appreciation of 
the value of the social survey. In at least two institutions, the 
University of Kansas and the University of Southern California, 
courses in the social survey have been introduced. Of greater 
significance have been the results of the participation of the sociolo- 
gist in this method of social study as revealed in the differentiation 
of distinct forms of the survey. This development has been of 
two types: (1) surveys of the community by the sociologist upon 
his own initiative or at the request of the community; (2) surveys 
of the community in which the sociologist has been called upon 
to direct and organize the work. 

The more common form of service to the community through the 
social survey by the sociologist has been of the first type. A com- 
munity, or one or more organizations representing the community, 
has secured the expert service of the sociologist in making an 
inventory of its conditions and needs. This study may be general 
or partial. It may include all aspects of community life, or it may 
be limited to one or more divisions of the life of the community. 
The extension division of the University of Iowa is furnishing this 
type of service to the communities of the state. The department 
of sociology of the Ohio State University made a significant housing 
study at Circleville revealing conditions of overcrowding which 
rival if not surpass those of the worst districts in our largest cities. 
The social survey of Fargo, North Dakota, was made by a sociolo- 
gist upon the request of a local organization. This form of the 
social survey is obviously valuable. The study of conditions by 
an expert makes possible sure and permanent progress upon the 
basis of an adequate and impartial examination of the situation. 
Comparison with conditions in other communities stimulates to 
social action. Last, but not least, is the present significance and 
future promise of this tendency of the community to turn to the 
social scientist for expert service. 

This type of survey, however, presents a peril: satisfaction 
with a level of service which is lower than that which may be 
achieved. The sociologist should not fall short of the full measure 
of social opportunity presented. As an expert in social reconstruc- 
tion he has performed but a part of his service in the analysis and 
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the presentation of the needs of the community. His more difficult 
and more valuable service is his dynamic participation in the social 
movement of the community. Vital participation may be gauged 
not so much by the character of his findings as by the nature of his 
relation to the organic life of the community, that is, to social 
agencies, social activities, and public opinion. Which type of 
survey will better educate the public in regard to the social causes 
oi undesirable conditions, will more effectively diffuse the knowledge 
of scientific methods of prevention and improvement, and will 
pave the way for united action of all forces in the community to 
promote a constructive program of social advance? The sociolo- 
gist should guard against placing himself in the situation where the 
doing of the service that is insistently demanded may ‘prevent the 
performance of the larger service which he should be equipped to 
render. 

This larger service, I believe, is to be found in the second type 
of the survey. The distinctive characteristic of this form of social 
investigation is the study of local conditions and needs by the com- 
munity under expert direction. The demand for the survey here 
as in the other type of the survey comes from the community. 
But the activity of the community does not cease here. The social 
expert who is selected to direct the study organizes the community 
for the work of investigation. This method of organization origi- 
nated in the Belleville and in the Lawrence social surveys conducted 
under the direction of the department of sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

The first principle of this type of survey is that the community 
as a whole should be organized to promote the survey movement. 
If feasible, every civic, commercial, religious, and social organiza- 
tion should participate in the demand for the survey. In Belleville, 
a town of 2,300 persons, the local welfare society, representing 
practically all the civic interests in the community, initiated and 
promoted the survey movement. In Lawrence, eight organiza- 
tions, namely, the Civic Study Club, the Federated Brotherhoods, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Merchants’ Association, 
the Ministers’ Alliance, the Missionary Union, the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, the Social Service League, united in the request for the 
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survey and elected representatives as members of the general social 
survey committee. This union of social agencies for the purpose 
of studying conditions is necessary if the survey is to be an organic 
expression of the social consciousness. A high degree of integration 
of organized public opinion is thus secured through the general 
committee representing all the voluntary organizations of the 
community. 

The second principle of this type of the survey is that the study 
of conditions of life be made by the community under the direction 
of the expert in the technique of surveys. The sociologist is, or 
at any rate should be, specially trained to perform this service. He 
needs skill in two arts: the technical survey methods, and the 
technique of directing the organization of the community. 

In the Kansas surveys the application of these principles took 
the following form. The general survey committee, composed of 
representatives of the organized community life, elected an execu- 
tive committee to co-operate with the director of the survey, a 
sociologist, in the organization of the work of investigation. The 
function of the executive committee was twofold, in regard both 
to the raising of the finances and to the organization of the investi- 
gation. First, a method of raising funds to meet the necessary 
expenses of the survey was adopted and put in charge of a carefully 
selected finance committee. Secondly, the executive committee 
co-operated with the director of the survey in organizing the com- 
munity. In the Kansas surveys the following divisions of the field 
were made: (1) topography and population; (2) community plan- 
ning; (3) municipal administration; (4) trade, industry, and labor; 
(5) public health; (6) housing; (7) dependency; (8) delinquency; 
(9) recreation; (10) education; (11) churches and religion. Com- 
mittees with a membership varying in size with the nature of the 
field of study were appointed to co-operate with the director and 
his staff of field workers. 

As valuable as the organizing function of the director of the 
survey is his service in securing the co-operation of experts in the 
different special fields of investigation. The sociologist in his 
direction of the survey is able, not only to utilize the concrete 
practical knowledge of the local members of the committees of 
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investigation, but also to bring to their assistance the special knowl- 
edge of experts in the university and in the departments of state. 
The director of the survey from his point of vantage in the univer- 
sity may offer the community the skilled service of different depart- 
ments of the university: sociology, economics, political science, 
history, psychology, education, the extension division, etc. In 
addition, Kansas experience indicates that he may readily secure 
the invaluable co-operation of the state departments, such as the 
state board of health, the department of public instruction, the 
department of labor and industry. Thus, the social survey, if 
wisely organized, places at the service of the community both the 
expert knowledge of the university and the technical resources of 
the state. 

Such, then, in substance is the outline of the organization of 
community self-study under expert direction. The distinctive 
advantages of this type of survey deserve further consideration. 

The fundamental value of this type of survey lies in its organic 
relation to the community consciousness. The social survey of the 
community by the community signifies the development of team- 
work. The sociologist as the director is in the position of the coach 
to the football team. The organization of local committees of 
investigation signifies a higher integration of the social conscious- 
ness. The psychological division of the community into the 
extremes of “‘boosters” and of “‘knockers” disappears before the 
constructive attitude involved in the scientific study of social 
problems. The social survey as related to social consciousness 
may well be described as a method of social introspection checked 
up by the statistical measurements and the comparative standards 
of the social expert. Experience shows that the following conse- 
quences arise from this type of the organic relation of the sociologist 
to the community. First, the study of the community by the com- 
munity under expert direction secures the training of local workers. 
Secondly, this training of the active social workers of a community 
often involves on their part a complete change of attitude toward 
social problems. Concrete, practical experience in the use of scien- 
tific methods of investigation tends to rationalize the expression 
of the humanitarian interest. Thirdly, this participation and 
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training of workers in the survey furnish a large and efficient group 
in the community ready and prepared to promote the program of 
constructive social advance proposed by the survey. On this last 
point the results of the Belleville and the Lawrence surveys speak 
for themselves. In Belleville the president of the local welfare 
society which conducted the survey was elected mayor upon a 
platform containing several of the most important recommenda- 
tions of the survey. In Lawrence before the printing of the report 
three ordinances were enacted as direct results of the survey: 
one providing for the inspection and the supervision of the 
milk supply of the city, another establishing housing standards, 
and another creating a board and superintendent of public 
welfare. 

A second advantage of this type of the survey is found in the 
nature of its stimulus to the sociologist and to the department of 
sociology. The sociologist as director of community self-study has 
opportunity for expression in the two arts in which he has special- 
ized: first, in the use of the impersonal tools of investigation, of 
statistics, and of interpretation, and, secondly, in the employment 
of the personal technique required for organizing co-operation and 
team-work. 

The self-expression of the sociologist through the exercise of the 
“instinct of workmanship” in both organizing and directing com- 
munity self-study brings out the possibilities of united action on 
the part of the several social sciences. A feature of the co-operation 
involved in this type of the survey fulfils one of the historic claims 
of the sociologist. The director of the social survey, by securing 
the co-operation of sociologist, political scientist, economist, 
historian, and psychologist, demonstrates the functional unity of 
social science. The problems of the community impinge squarely 
upon the sociologist, but their satisfactory solution demands the 
united action of all social scientists. Historically, it is fitting that 
the sociologist should participate in organizing concerted effort. 
It is also obvious that this union of activity is more readily secured 
where the sociologist is the director of community study than where 
his function is merely to report specific individual findings. The 
larger work of the sociologist, then, lies in the organization, not 
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only of the community, but also of the expert service of the uni- 
versity and of the state. 

There is still another advantage of this type of the survey to 
sociologists and departments of sociology. The stimulus of research 
vitalizes the work of the classroom. Society is the laboratory of 
the sociologist. The social survey provides a unique opportunity 
both for investigation and for social construction, both for the 
analysis of mental attitudes and for the study of the control of 
forces in securing improvement. To the advanced student the 
social survey affords severe and stimulating training in the tech- 
nique of investigation and in the art of social action. 

The third consideration in favor of this type of the survey inheres 
in the very nature of the participation of the sociologist in the social 
movement. Herein lies the solution of the problem of democracy 
and the expert. The method of community self-study under the 
direction of the specialist involves the co-operation of the group and 
the expert. The specialist must of necessity demonstrate his skill 
and his worth in the acid test of the concrete practical problem; 
the community realizes at first hand the superiority of the new over 
the old method. Community self-study under expert direction 
is democracy being at school to the social scientist. The social 
survey is to the community what the demonstration station is to 
the farmer. 

The solution of the problem of democracy and the expert is, 
at best, of secondary importance to the function that the social 
survey may play in social progress. We have all been surprised 
and chagrined at the apparently slow onward movement of reform. 
The word “‘apparently”’ was used advisedly for the reason that we 
are prone to gaze on the superficial indications of change and to be 
unobservant of the deeper currents that shape our social life. Our 
reform movements of the past have too often been grounded upon 
the naive idea that all that was needed was a simple substitution 
of the good “‘outs”’ for the bad “‘ins.” Of course, no mere mechani- 
cal shift can have permanent value. What is necessary is an organic 
transformation of habits of sentiment, thought, and action of the 
American people. This change of heart and head cannot be 
efficiently effected upon a nation-wide scale; it must take place on 
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a community basis. The hamlet, the village, the town, the neigh- 
borhood, the city are, from the standpoint of social psychology, 
the units for the achievement of democratic progress. The family 
is too small, the state and the nation are too large. In the com- 
munity the problems of city planning, municipal housekeeping, 
public health, housing, delinquency, dependency, recreation, edu- 
cation, and social religion are to be worked out. The construction 
of the American life of the future is fundamentally a problem of 
the community. The social survey, then, of the type of community 
self-study under expert direction is the initial step toward the 
practical realization of efficient and socialized democracy. 

A word, in conclusion, should be said in regard to the relation 
of the sociologist to agencies already in the field. By no implica- 
tion should this paper be considered an argument for the monopoli- 
zation of the social survey by departments of sociology. The 
department of surveys and exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation 
has performed fine pioneer service in a series of effective surveys. 
No doubt, the leadership of the social survey movement will con- 
tinue with this institution. Yet this one agency cannot hope to 
respond to all the calls for investigation and so must neglect the 
smaller cities and towns altogether. The university, on the con- 
trary, with its specialists in all the varied aspects of community 
life constitutes an unorganized force of experts, a potential staff 
of social surveyors. The communities, too, are becoming more 
and more acutely aware of their social problems and are turning 
to departments of sociology for assistance in their solution. The 
task of the sociologist is twofold: to secure the co-operation of 
specialists in the university and of the departments of state and 
to organize the community for self-investigation under expert 
direction. For this reason the social survey is an inviting field 
for constructive service by departments of sociology. 


THE MIND OF THE CITIZEN. III 


ARLAND D. WEEKS 
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CIVIC PUBLICITY AND THE VOTER 


Opposition to experimentation and change in the social order 
has a cause in a suspicion that things might be worse. The citizen 
often has little confidence, distrusting his own knowledge and that 
of others with regard to the social machine. Civic ignorance breeds 
a diffidence and a willingness to leave matters as they are. The 
fullest confidence is not reposed in public agents because so much 
of their work is not generally known. A better attitude would be 
established through civic publicity. 

Government is work for the expert, but with the transfer of 
power to individuals there is the danger of the unobserved abuse 
of that power, and it becomes necessary to develop agencies which 
will have the effect of placing public servants on a platform of 
observation and in a light which leaves nothing to the darkness 
which evil loves. Such transparency of office can be secured by 
developing official publicity far beyond its present stage. True, 
we have the reports of officials, as treasurers, commissioners, and 
boards, though, for example, the services of a congressman are not 
formally reported. Probably ninety-nine constituents out of a 
hundred have but the faintest ideas of what their representatives 
actually do. This is due less to the incapacity of constituents to 
understand language than to the absence of authentic, skilful, and 
ample reporting. 

Moreover, the governmental report is often unduly difficult to 
comprehend, and, while its bulk may assure the citizen that his 
interests are amply protected, its obscure recesses would discour- 
age even the specialist. The art of reporting official acts to the 
general public should be developed. Men are needed to tell of the 
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work of the various offices, and thus lay a foundation for an under- 
standing of plans of improvement and of an appreciation of exem- 
plary service. 

Even the laws are largely unknown by the public. While 
every citizen is presumed to know the law, no one believes that the 
citizen has more than an inkling of the laws under which he lives. 
To learn whether a city has a given ordinance may entail a visit 
to the city hall and exploration of a poorly arranged mass of legis- 
lation. Legislatures adjourn after sending statutes to the public 
printer, with little concern as to making known to the citizen what 
laws have been enacted. The voting public is a board of directors, 
but could it be imagined that a successful private corporation would 
be so uninformed in regard to the activities of its agents as is the 
voting public? Every significant detail of social administration 
should be flashed upon the public mind through the perfection of 
agencies of civic publicity, and the limitations of public attention 
should be recognized in ingenuity of reporting. It is idle to expect 
the citizen to be himself a competent collector of that information 
which he must possess in order to vote and legislate properly at 
the polls. The miscarriage of modern politics is probably due 
more to lack of civic publicity than to lack of mentality or character. 

Of special interest are the attempts at civic publicity repre- 
sented by the municipal journals of Baltimore, Los Angeles, New 
York, Tacoma, and various other cities. The voters’ pamphlet 
in Oregon, and the project of a state journal of governmental 
information in that commonwealth show an awakening to the need 
of agencies of civic communication in excess of those represented 
by the private newspaper, whose aims and interests render it not 
the most useful or perfect medium of political intelligence. The 
universities should train men and women in the technique and 
ideals of civic journalism. Probably most voters need only to 
know the sensible thing to do it, and only from lack of information 
vote incompetents into office or respond to disingenuous appeals 
which result in legislation deviously contradicting their most 
cherished interests. 

Much is said first or last—or left unsaid—in regard to the 
ignorant voter. With over five million illiterates in the United 
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States, there is a vast amount of ignorance in regard to general 
subjects and an amount of ignorance in regard to civic matters 
which should be alarming. But the essential consideration is 
whether ignorance represents mental incapacity in many cases or 
merely lack of information. It is probable that the general and 
civic ignorance of the illiterate and the civic ignorance prevailing 
among literates are but rarely due to lack of ordinary capacity. 
The average citizen would be found able to reach up to the point 
where the functions of the civic expert should begin. It is impor- 
tant that the special knowledge which functions in good citizenship 
be widely diffused and that there be actual preparation for civic 
responsibilities. 

The idea that ballots should be weighed rather than counted is 
likely to occur to one when instances of civic ignorance come under 
observation. It is not pleasant to realize that the most judicious 
exercise of the ballot may be neutralized by the vote of the indi- 
vidual who would not appear at the polls except for the diversion 
of a free ride. The value of some ballots is vastly greater than of 
others; there are the widest differences in the actual qualifications 
of voters to make intelligent decisions. There are differences in 
age, experience, traditions, mentality, and specific information. 
Statutory equality by no means implies equivalence of fitness, 
and in fact the exclusion from the ballot of all below twenty-one 
years of age and of women would indicate that prevailing tests of 
fitness are far from exact. Who should vote? What qualifies 
a person to vote? 

Evidently one should know the subject-matter of elections— 
issues, candidates, measures, political conditions, and the trend 
of society. One should have a preparation comparable to that 
which would warrant expressing an opinion on architecture, sani- 
tation, engineering, agriculture, or poetry. If issues have been 
reduced to simplicity and there is a leadership in which confidence 
may justly be reposed, a minimum of social science may serve, by 
making use of the analytical powers of others. A person who would 
fail in every test of specific information might vote right from 
intuition or by accident, but the test of information is one which 
is relied upon in judging the qualifications of physicians, pilots, 
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chemists, and postal clerks, and it evidently should have exceptional 
weight in ascertaining fitness to fill the position of voting citizen. 

But how could a mental test be applied? While there is a 
sentiment in favor of educational tests for voters, and in at least 
one state (North Dakota) the constitution enjoins upon the 
legislature the duty of establishing educational tests, practical 
difficulties interpose. Yet no one can question the need of dis- 
tinguishing between fitness and unfitness. With constitutional 
amendments and measures in detail coming before the electo- 
rate, especially under direct legislation, it is reasonable that the 
civic board of directors, which is the collective body of voters, 
should be admitted to the exercise of their function only upon 
proof of competence. 

Fortunately an effectual educational test is within easy reach 
and indeed is in process of realization. The submission of specific 
measures, as under the initiative and referendum, tends to make 
voting difficult, requiring not only interest but attention and 
reasoning. Heretofore voting has required the barest minimum 
of information. But with a lengthy ballot containing matter 
which must be read with attention to be understood, and with the 
relegation of partisan and personal considerations, voting becomes 
a feat of slight appeal to any who are not conscious of the nature of 
public questions. A weeding out in the electorate accordingly 
results, as witness the diminishing vote of Wisconsin under direct 
primaries and direct legislation. The relatively small vote usually 
cast upon constitutional amendments and city charters when 
submitted to the electorate is evidently not due to their unimpor- 
tance but rather to the absence of an interest derived from knowl- 
edge. There is an inevitable mental test when measures are 
submitted to voters, and a diminished vote may be construed as 
meaning that a stimulus is being applied which should result in 
citizens studying their lessons more thoroughly. The person who 
knows nothing about the merits of a proposal on his ballot will 
naturally not vote on it, thus becoming automatically disqualified 
by ignorance. Mechanical voting, even for candidates, should 
be rendered unlikely or impossible. While perhaps sufficient 
difficulties are inherent in direct legislation, surely no predigestion 
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of subject-matter should be attempted in behalf of those, no matter 
how large their numbers among rich or poor, male or female, who 
are indolent, careless, illiterate, or incompetent. The intelligent 
and the thoughtful should rule, and civic incompetence should not 
be afforded an opportunity to vote by means of a ballot so designed 
as to allow voting to be an unthinking process. Voting has been 
much too easy. The man who conscientiously follows political 
questions should not. have his vote counteracted by that of one 
careless of knowledge of public affairs. The inequitable char- 
acter of easy balloting is evident, for the person who takes pains 
to inform himself is not rewarded by a larger measure of partici- 
pation. With the ballot itself so devised as to be an educational 
test every citizen fitted to vote has the privilege, and disqualifi- 
cations may be removed by effort. Voting should necessitate 
reading and understanding whatever might appear as an edu- 
cational test upon the ballot. 

Inasmuch as one’s interest in a subject is closely related to his 
knowledge of it, the actual number of those voting upon a measure 
would approximate the number of voters really prepared to vote, 
and the smallness of the number of votes cast should not be at all 
disconcerting. Such provisions of law, as that of the constitution 
of the state of Minnesota, which requires that a high percentage 
of the electorate must ballot upon proposed constitutional amend- 
ments for a valid decision, are of doubtful wisdom, especially if 
adequate provision is made for publicity with reference to pending 
measures. When once freely informed of issues, the individual 
who does not vote may wisely in most cases be thought to be lack- 
ing in those qualities which should count for most in elections, and 
the smallness of the number balloting be regarded as good evidence 
of itsselect character. Surely the right to vote should be contingent 
upon the correlated duty of knowing upon what one is voting; 
it is a common rule of life that one should know what he is doing. 

No educational test would work properly in the absence of 
stringent enforcement of corrupt-practices acts. The citizen who 
has so little interest and information as not to go to the polls 
of his own volition should not be solicited. That one should have 
to be urged to vote indicates that his ballot might safely be 
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dispensed with, and the ardors of rival candidates or the self-seeking 
of special interests should not be allowed to inject into the results 
of elections the foreign substance of the unintelligent ballot. 
Improper solicitation of votes should be made impossible, and the 
few worthy citizens who forget election days if not sent for might 
well be a sacrifice to the general cause. Under the foregoing 
conditions balloting would take on a character of distinction, and 
the seriousness of an examination for the credentials of the pro- 
fession would to a degree appear. 

The questions of negro and woman suffrage would easily be 
resolved under the principle of mental fitness. Such negroes and 
such women, and as well, such present voters, as whose capacity 
and information qualified them to vote, would realize the right. 
The line of separation between voters and non-voters would not 
be tortuously and artificially drawn according to sex, property, or 
color, but would nearly coincide with actual personal fitness. 
Thus there would be every incentive to acquire acceptable attain- 
ments, and no one would be excluded from voting for any except 
purely appropriate reasons. 

The submission of propositions under direct legislation stimu- 
lates civic intelligence. If balloting be merely upon names, perhaps 
followed by party symbols to guide the unthinking and ignorant, 
as in Massachusetts and New York, there is less incentive for 
political exertion. The intelligent voter even is affected when 
channels of civic expression are through party candidates whose 
attitudes upon issues cannot be fully foretold; whereas in voting 
upon definite proposals there is incentive to study government. 
So indirect and faulty is popular control of government when based 
upon the voting merely for candidates that citizens disgustedly 
keep away from the polls. The submission of question after 
question to the electorate, perhaps with greater frequency of votings 
during the year, would connect public opinion directly with 
government and result in a far higher level of civic intelligence. 


VIEWS OF PROPERTY 


Efforts to survive underlie migrations, wars, explorations, social 
groupings, and specialized employments. Wherever is discerned 
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an opportunity to secure subsistence by supplying a utility or 
service there appears a functionary to provide it for compensation. 
Such improvisation ultimately crystallizes into commercial custom, 
which in turn implies clergy, judiciary, and legislatures. Social 
institutions represent a glorified elaboration of the impulse to 
snatch at food when hungry. The basis of historical explanations 
could hardly be other than economic. 

Institutionalism has on the psychologica! side a foundation 
upon the primal instinct of self-preservation. The nut-hiding 
tendency of the chipmunk or the blue jay, as well as the active 
sense of possession exhibited by the child, find expression in higher 
forms in the market place. In the life of the miser the instinct 
to possess attaches narrowly to money, while in more normal lives 
possessions include a variety of values. With the trust the in- 
gathering impulse finds peculiarly effective expression, and, in the 
light of biology, such vast acquisitiveness suggests a giant amoeba 
surrounding its food. 

The problem of a more equitable distribution of wealth becomes 
urgent in view of the existence of remarkable opportunities which 
have come about for individual absorption. Like a tumor whose 
cells cheat the rest of the body of nourishment, octopi of acquisitive- 
ness drain the body politic; and a situation develops from the 
license of instinct which needs to be dealt with by rational methods. 
The greedy, clawing disorder which characterizes present economic 
distribution is unworthy of a race possessing ideals of science and 
system. The world approaches a parting of the ways: either a 
better system of distribution must be developed or society will 
stand a fair chance of being wrecked through the evils of plutocracy 
and of poverty. Man has overcome nature through science; the 
the supreme challenge to his intelligence is now the controlling of 
social forces. Even the preservation of the state is threatened by 
economic powers virtually superior to the law—subverting justice, 
ruling and pensioning subjects, making war with private gunmen, 
supplanting the government of civil divisions, and limiting the 
sphere of state action by creating vast foundations and institutions. 

The paramount social issue is the distribution of wealth, 
an issue in which are comprehended a multitude of subsidiary 
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questions. The identification of wealth with self-preservation and 
with welfare in a thousand relations exalts this issue. Life cannot 
continue without a measure of wealth, and access to utilities is 
one with happiness and welfare. Men press forward for life, which 
is almost synonymous with the possession of wealth. The suste- 
nance which is sought by the prowling wild beast or the fish darting 
about in quest of food appears, raised to a higher power, in the 
money hunt in modern society. In following almost any clue to 
social explanations one is likely to come at last upon an economic 
fact. We live notably in terms of wealth. The seeming exception 
of the monk or the “ poor scholar’”’ is explainable on the ground that 
they do not really live; they renounce various relationships which 
others must sustain; and even under the vow of poverty the benefits 
of wealth are virtually assured through the utilities which a pro- 
ductive society supplies in manifold ways. 

Is popular intelligence sufficient for solving the problem of dis- 
tribution? There is need of clear thinking and a reorganization 
of popular sentiments. To loosen the grip of instinctive possession 
calls for a new culture with reference to property. There are 
considerations which should have force in establishing attitudes 
more consistent with the aims of democracy. 

In a multitude of cases the personal ownership of a utility is 
not at all important for its enjoyment. A concrete walk in front 
of one’s house is of no more utility to the owner than is his neigh- 
bor’s walk over which he passes; of course as such walk would 
raise the value of his property and would therefore have an exchange 
value when he came to sell and buy something else, there would be 
a decided advantage in its ownership. But for practical enjoyment 
a multitude of objects are perhaps even best owned by someone 
else. It was Thoreau who visited various farms, talked with their 
owners in regard to his purchase of them, and went away without 
buying, having absorbed, so he wrote, the real value in them from 
having seen the views from the road or from having clambered over 
their picturesque acres. He left to the farmer the burden of 
ownership while he stole away with the principal delights. Even 
the Great Man who talks for a dollar admission fee may deign to 
say a few words to the group at the railroad station, and anyhow 
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his likeness is in the discarded magazine, and his remarks, even 
perhaps more inclusive than those actually made by him, may be 
found in a newspaper from the waste-paper basket. So many 
values become uncorked that the veriest hobo is not to be denied 
his share in a free wealth of society. Here and there are indi- 
viduals who say they cannot really enjoy unless they own the book 
or the picture, but of such are not the ideal commonwealth. What 
difference does ownership make provided one has the use of a thing ? 
It is only for use that ownership rests at all in reason rather than 
solely upon the acquisitive instinct. 

Now under modern conditions it is coming about that uses 
can be enjoyed increasingly in common, and to this extent private 
ownership is growing to be an anachronism. Not by any means 
that great wealth has become more than faintly reduced to common 
uses, but the tendency is manifest. The number of utilities in 
whose use the public may readily share is growing. Why should 
a man having boys buy them sets of tools when the city school has 
it equipment of hammers and saws? Few private collections of 
books can equal those of a modest public library, and one’s home 
may well be used for other purposes than the storage of books not 
in active use. Free lectures are as inspiring as if paid for dearly, 
and they are numerous. The counsel of an expert of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is as valid as if he took fees for 
advice and one were to give him two-thirds of the first year’s crop 
upon the contingency of a good yield. The public school returns 
one’s child in as good condition as if from the ministrations of a 
tutor, and the postman who delivers one’s letters would not be 
complimented to be told that he has all the faithfulness of the 
expressman. 

But, to be sure, we all own a share in these governmental 
agencies—we own them, but not as private owners. Joint owner- 
ship thus is not exclusive, and it carries with it a distinctly higher 
social sense. And this sense of common ownership is a most 
desirable trait. Property sentiments may be transferred to public- 
owned utilities. The feeling in favor of exclusive ownership is 
mostly prejudice. Really only a few things need be privately 
owned, these being utilities whose use could not be shared; but 
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in an increasing number of cases joint enjoyment is possible 
and tolerable. The things one would not share with others belong 
especially to the sphere of food, clothes, and physical maintenance. 
The fruitlessness of the holding of wealth by the overrich is 
revealed by willingness to part with it for a slight consideration of 
repute, and the inability to make other than social use of great 
wealth is evident. The development of common wealth stores 
will follow the conviction that one need not own in exclusion in 
order to enjoy. 

With social ownership the sense of possession would simply 
be transferred to social types of property, and what is “mine” 
would include an undivided share in what society owns. One 
requires wealth only for its actual consumption or for the assurance 
of future income; accordingly the primal instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, which appears as the desire for possession, would be amply 
recognized in the common ownership of social utilities, which are 
legion, and especially in the guaranty by the state of an adequate 
income, resting upon individual contribution to the total production 
of society. 

The effect of social ownership upon the outlook of the citizen 
would be far-reaching. The government would be his business. 
The interest of the man of independent means is now often solely 
that there be no interference with his income; he rarely feels a 
common cause. A social point of view can scarcely develop under 
dominant private ownership. Common ownership affords a basis 
for a brotherhood preached but not practiced. The antagonism 
between ethics and business will continue until economic causes 
are removed. 

Not only may culture establish a sense of public property, but 
definite gratification may be developed with regard to the partici- 
pation of others in all those utilities which might be made accessible 
through social ownership or through the impressing upon private 
ownership of ideals of common enjoyment. Narrowly instinctive 
possession is accompanied by callousness with reference to the 
privations of others. At the present stage in the evolution of social 
sentiments striking indifference to the extent of others’ deprivations 
unfortunately appears. 
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The dealer in pianos is indifferent as to whether he sells one 
piano at a profit of a hundred dollars or two at a profit of fifty 
dollars each. In numberless cases a far wider use of commodities 
would be made if the principle of maximum use were substituted 
for an indifference as to the number making purchases provided 
the profits are the same with a large or smail number of sales. 
If the success of a railroad were judged by the number of persons 
or tons of freight transported for a given annual net profit, rather 
than by profits alone, public welfare would be immensely furthered. 
Under social ownership the opening wide of the gates of trans- 
portation would be an ideal and the actual extent to which the 
public uses railroads would be the test of efficient management. 
The extent of consumption is the most acceptable criterion. The 
management of the telegraph should be judged by frequency of use. 
Today when a citizen of the United States receives a telegram he 
fears someone has died. The public librarian counts success by 
the number of volumes drawn for use. Consumption, not profit, 
is the true measure of success. 

Through the ownership of the means through which labor 
operates to produce wealth, namely, capital and tools, a few are 
enabled to exclude the many from utilities which might be caused 
to exist, and indeed bring it about that in a world where endless 
productivity is possible, with resulting welfare, the securing of a job, 
at modest compensation, becomes a goal of intense rivalry, to 
obtain which laborers not infrequently break one another’s heads. 
The exclusion of people from work is, upon consideration, a remark- 
able fact; but as work is merely a means to a living, the real fact 
illustrated is the exclusion of people, sometimes in great numbers, 
from the privilege of securing goods whereby to live. When the 
producer creates more wealth than he can buy back with his wages 
he contributes to his own downfall, and is even denied the oppor- 
tunity of further employment, for “overproduction” occurs and 
men are thrown out of work. Ownership results in the exclusion 
of would-be producers from tilling idle lands, and occasionally from 
working more than half-time at factories which turn out commodi- 
ties which the public would be very pleased to consume if they 
had the money with which to buy. Joblessness is a strange feature 
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of a system of production. Of all economic mysteries that of 
exclusion from productive labor is the most outstanding. It is 
possible so to order industry that production would not need to 
back-pedal lest there should be too much produced of those things 
people really want. 

A phase of privation to which even some honor is accorded is 
that of self-exclusion from enjoying the utilities which one actually 
succeeds in securing the means to pay for. Thrift, so far as it 
inures to increased production, evidently has merits, but, so far 
as it implies a pinching of life, is distinctly opposed to a higher 
civilization. The effort to save up enough money with which to 
pay one’s self a pension during old age often results in a life of 
meagerness, and a legacy. The recipient of a two-thousand-dollar 
income who saves half of it is a thousand-dollar man in the mean- 
time, with the limits of experience and outlook which go with such 
expenditure. One must spend to grow; hence the doubtful virtue 
of strict economy. And such economy most often falls hardest 
upon the wife; is this a reason why woman has been so long retarded 
in civic and intellectual development ? The world is really relieved 
from the possibility of a desperate stagnation by the person who 
spends money. Were saving governed only by discretion as to 
choice among ways of spending money, an immense acceleration of 
progress would ensue from the development of new wants and a 
consequent broadening of experience and mentality. To save 
money so as to be able to buy desirable goods or services, resulting 
in personal development, is one thing; but to save to accumulate 
a fund the interest from which will support one in old age, in the 
meantime paring down life to meagerness, may be necessary under 
present conditions but should not be mistaken for a virtue. 

Consumption is really the test of civilization, and by it may 
general advancement be judged. It is accordingly significant 
when the exclusion of the masses from wealth and its absorption 
by the few determine the character of consumption. As a result 
almost different species of people are created, for, as in the lower 
animal world, the organism tends to come into adjustment with 
its environment, and the traits and markings of the slum dweller 
and the factory hand become differentiated from those of indi- 
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viduals of higher economic status. Differences of breed accumulate 
under economic extremes, and equality disappears under a distri- 
bution of goods which creates wide contrasts of environment. 

The sentiment of exclusion and the emphasis on private owner- 
ship tolerate a waste illustrated in the cost of advertising. That 
such commodities as salt, soap, or flour should require pages of 
text and illustration in the most expensive advertising mediums 
is a most notable fact. It costs millions, it would seem, to convince 
the consumer of wants of which he could by no possibility be 
ignorant. It would indeed be a kindness to instruct the public 
in regard to a new device, and a paragraph of description would 
be a welcome service, but the thunderous persuasion of a public 
that knows what it wants, and whose principal difficulty is in 
securing the means with which to buy, not only, in spite of the 
solemnity of commerce, irritates the sense of humor, but represents 
downright miscarriage of energy and enormous loss. Energy 
which might properly be placed upon a larger, and, what is more 
important, a better, production is expended in acute competition 
to find buyers, and the spectacle is afforded of a score of shoe 
salesmen “making’’ the same few stores in a small town in a season, 
leaving behind a trail of lithographs. And yet there are people 
who need shoes. The shifting of emphasis in the commercial 
world from the producing to the selling activity and the hysteria 
of advertising are evidence that the natural appetite of the con- 
sumer suffers from an artificial indigestion. There is rarely pro- 
duced a quantity which consumers might not quietly receive if 
they had the money with which to buy. 

But it is objected that if everybody could buy everything he 
wanted, he would want the earth. Is there any reason why he 
should not have it? The nineteen superfluous shoe salesmen might 
easily contribute to production to the extent of providing shoes 
enough for everybody, eliminating pasteboard soles and litho- 
graphs. The things which any person would want for exclusive 
personal use could no doubt be very well supplied by productional 
forces; and as for the things the use of which he would willingly 
share with others, like books, schools, parks, steamboats, and 
trains and telegraphs, he could have the earth along with others. 
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Congested wealth gives rise to desperate efforts to push over to 
the consumer the things which he really wants but cannot buy, 
and causes the occupancy of a job to be regarded with suppliant 
awe. The means whereby to purchase being largely centralized, 
the purchasing power of the lowly public is often not sufficient to 
keep labor employed or to supply an open channel through which 
utilities may pass to the would-be consumer. Hence a standard 
of living which consorts ill with civilization. Instead of being 
governed in consumption by the limitations of nature and of pro- 
ductional forces, the consumer is subjected to an exclusion resting 
rather upon peculiarities of a social order. Poverty is an unscien- 
tific and an unhappy state. The citizen needs the services of a 
physician, and the physician waits for employment; he wants 
fruit, which is dumped by carloads lest the market price fall; he 
wants to travel, but the braid and buttons of exclusion call for 
three cents a mile though the car is empty—a strange disharmony 
in the man-made world, strange by confession; for a captain 
of industry says, “‘What is one man’s privilege is another man’s 
right.” 

Immeasurable benefit would follow if only the things which 
might be, and even the things which are, could be dispensed under 
ideals of maximum consumption. Now and then an owner is struck 
by the absurdity of exclusion and opens an art gallery or private 
grounds to the public; it would be acceptable if exclusion from 
satisfying the humbler but more insistent needs might be declared 
against by a democratization of capital which would cause con- 
sumption to be limited only by factors of production and which 
would turn the fear of losing a job into the joy of being useful. 
Private ownership runs riot when it takes the form of choking off 
the public from a possible access to utilities. 

Very likely the instinct to own would not appear in so extreme 
form if it were not for the ever-present fear of not being well taken 
care of in old age. Impelled by this fear many find less than pos- 
sible enjoyment in life year by year, and an unworthy obsession 
drives them to accumulate more and more. When actual happiness 
comes to be given due consideration in the social economy the 
abolition of unnecessary concern about support in old age will 
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receive attention. The net result of this fear is to subtract from 
daily joy, without supplying the best set of motives for conduct and 
enterprise. The greed of property and the disputatiousness of 
bargaining rest to a large degree upon considerations of personal 
safety which might be more happily recognized in social assur- 
ance of care in disability and old age. Even the possession of 
large means does not dispel such fear, for one’s property may 
be lost. 

The tendency to private rather than social ownership arises 
partly from great expectations. The individual dreams of the 
golden fleece, of a lucky strike, of great good luck. A much- 
advertised success fires with the hope of individual aggrandize- 
ment and puts the virus of non-co-operative selfishness into the 
blood. With every man expecting that he will be the one to 
“strike oil,’”’ the prosaic certainty of fairly uniform meagerness 
of income has little chance of credence. To face the truth that 
under existing conditions the fate of the great majority is to 
remain below a certain economic level, and that personal ambition 
can rarely avail if system is opposed, is less agreeable than to 
indulge hopes of special providence. The most stupefying social 
inequalities therefore pass without challenge—for tomorrow I 
may also be of the chosen. Under exceptional conditions, as in 
the industry and trade of pioneer communities, based on limitless 
natural resources, self-sufficiency has a degree of justification, but 
under more usual conditions the expectation of individual wealth 
lacks support. One of the first steps for economic democracy 
is to convince the individual of the fact that no ban! has more than 
one president, and that the wealth of the world would not suffice 
to make every clerk a man of millions. Upon which considerations 
a bristling assurance of not being as others are would suffer a 
certain eclipse. There is a kind of hope which delays the arrival 
of a rationally ordered economic society. The billions of organ- 
ized wealth in a few hands rest largely upon the obsession of money 
adventure which afflicts the miracle-loving and luck-expectant 
mind. 

A state of mind which constitutes a real obstacle to progress as 
well as reveals a feeble logic is illustrated in opposition to paying 
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taxes. The dislike may be partly due to fear lest one should pay 
more than his share, but presumably is rather because the services 
and utilities which the state affords are not so clearly realized as 
are those bought individually. To the extent to which public 
money is expended inexpertly the citizen may well resist, but only 
through civic nearsightedness could the collective purchasing by 
society of schools, medical attendance, expert service, fire protec- 
tion, parks, and transportation be opposed. A common play- 
ground renders it unnecessary for every family to own sufficient 
backyard to serve as a private playground. One may see the ocean 
and reflect upon barnacle-incrusted rocks as fruitfully in the public 
park of a seaport town as from any other vantage point, and one’s 
contribution to the social purchase of utilities should be made with 
a downright satisfaction not even attending the paying of the 
druggist. Far from grumbling upon payment to the state, the 
citizen should suppress such emotions of laissez faire, and in their 
stead cultivate a Satisfaction in social ownership. By contributing 
to the purchase of public libraries the citizen secures the vastness 
of literature for next to nothing. Under equitable circumstances 
one should watch the mounting rate of taxation with real satis- 
faction, not to say enthusiasm, and realize that when his public 
contributions perhaps far exceed his private expenditures the trick 
will be turned and the day of common wealth will have dawned. 

To be consistent in the dread of taxes the citizen should flinch 
as little from direct as from indirect payments; but the atavistic 
nature of this fear is evident when one considers that a dollar paid 
out indirectly under the tariff is as really spent as if paid to the tax 
collector. The future psychologizing historian may well class 
among the monstrous incunabula of humbug the indirect tax and 
exclaim at its actual popularity in various forms. What changes 
would follow the translation of every indirect tax into direct taxa- 
tion! Then the seemingly sourceless money so prodigally spent 
on battleships would seem to be dug out of the private purse, and 
peace would be popular. 

The fallacy of indirect payment appears likewise in the reserve 
attending the compensation of public servants as contrasted with 
the prodigality of incomes paid indirectly. The community which 
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would cavil at paying a public servant three thousand dollars a year 
pays uncomplainingly perhaps ten thousand dollars to the president 
of the local bank and beholds with equanimity the gathering in of 
the unearned increment on a township of land by the prominent 
citizen amounting to scores of thousands of dollars annually. In 
either case the public pays, but whether directly or indirectly, 
whether by formal act or merely in reality, makes a difference. 

The farmers of a state pay with acquiescence their contributions 
to individual commercial incomes ranging upward to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year, but demur at the payment of more than 
meager living expenses to men employed in state universities, who, 
if properly buttressed financially, might declare an intellectual 
independence taking the shape of a more active espousal of the 
interests of citizens of small means. 

That the origin of wealth, under organized political and indus- 
trial society, is social is beyond question, and the payment of 
incomes to individuals is as truly by society when in the form of 
dividends or profits as when voted by public boards and paid on 
warrants drawn by public officials. But the popular reaction to 
incomes paid directly differs widely from the reaction to indirect 
payment. Thus it comes about that while the man who markets 
a scientific product may receive an income of a hundred thousand 
dollars a year, the nation pays the director of federal experiment 
stations less than five, and that while a member of the cabinet 
whose work relates to manufacturing is paid twelve thousand 
dollars a year, a beneficiary of the steel trust is awarded by the 
same public an income which permits the easy gift of library edifices 
sufficient in number to serve as mileposts from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to Providence, Rhode Island. 

Emphasis upon private possession and failure to conceive the 
larger freedom of co-operation result in an unnecessarily severe 
subsistence competition, in which the aim is to get the most for 
one’s self regardless of how others are affected. The tricks and 
cruelties of trade are inevitable under an economic and industrial 
disorder. 

It would be fortunate if conditions were arranged to bring out 
the best in people. Human nature has its fundamental and abiding 
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tendencies and also qualities which are simply reflections of envi- 
ronment. Whether a man becomes a prize fighter or a soldier of 
the Lord depends upon a few guiding influences. The channels 
of expression afforded by one’s social setting lead to large conse- 
quences. A power of imagination which under right culture might 
issue in scientific hypotheses may under a wrong cuiture qualify 
the consummate liar. Mere exhortations to integrity have but 
slight effect if the whole pressure and argument of daily circum- 
stance are to the contrary. The individual is responsive to condi- 
tions under which he must maintain himself, even to the disregard 
of ideals. The iniquity of circumstances is as real as the depravity 
of men. If one manufacturer puts shoddy in his cloth others are 
likely to do the same or go out of business; we are good or bad 
together. There is scarcely a lawyer who would not prefer to fight 
the battles of the poor—if he could support his family as well. 

With society habituated to a subsistence competition it is not 
surprising that money success should lead to vanity. Lavish dis- 
play and unbridled expenditure appear, and, at the lower end of 
the economic scale, a feverish and exhausting effort to keep up 
with leaders, with values passing rapidly out of goods because of 
shifts of fashion originating in an abnormal power to purchase. 
Competition in display naturally accompanies competition for 
maintenance. This competitive consumption is not noble; it is 
opposed to higher development. 

With physical maintenance assured, and in the absence of dis- 
proportionate private wealth, competition would assume forms 
now barely possible. Instead of being controlled by financial con- 
siderations, the individual would be relatively free to apply his 
energies to ideal tasks. There are millions today whose aptitudes 
for creating things in the spirit of art are stunted because of dog- 
eat-dog economic conditions. To compete in advancing the com- 
mon good under a system permitting co-operation rather than 
resulting in collision and the neutralization of efforts would amount 
to being civilized. The desire to excel may be enlisted for social 
purposes. It is a matter of social organization whether two retailers 
or physicians hate and envy or pull together. People prefer to 
compete for good opinion but they have to live first. 
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That an unpleasant competition for subsistence must prevail 
is a fallacy of the popular mind. Harmonious relationships and 
enterprise would be possible were there social provision for physical 
maintenance. For a higher civilization a minimum subsistence 
must be assumed, that energies may be set free for better forms of 
effort. 

There is about as much moral excellence in the world as there 
can be considering the stake in making money. Without a better 
economic order one can imagine the people of ten thousand years 
hence cheating, grafting, adulterating, skinning jobs, hiring lawyers 
to find loopholes in statutes, swearing off taxes, and gouging the 
helpless. A low form of subsistence competition emphasizes these 
activities and gives the trader a foxy air. 

It is not to be argued, however, that what Stevenson calls a 
“strong sense of personal identity” is not a valuable social asset. 
Unselfishness is pleasing, so let a word be spoken for selfishness. 
The preferring of others to one’s self has bounds beyond which the 
results are harmful. Whenever individuals in a class are content 
with little they place a ball and chain upon others who have spirit 
and ambition. The school teacher who is willing to work for forty 
dollars a month, because of undeveloped wants, supplies an ele- 
ment which causes professional solidarity to crumble, and through 
a consequent weakening of education tends to defeat the very aims 
of civilization. The working-man who does not mind eating from 
the confines of a hot tin pail delays the arrival of an industrial com- 
missariat and the uplift of labor. The assertion of self is self- 
respect, and one cannot properly respect others until his own wants 
are positive. A willingness to be nothing is a crime against man- 
kind. The amount of actual damage which the humble and con- 
trite of spirit can inflict upon the class to which they belong, upon 
the coming generation, and upon relatives is equaled perhaps by 
nothing short of war and pestilence. To fail of self-assertion is 
to carry backward the hopes of others. 

The course of civilization is the resultant of forces exerted when 
individuals press forward for what they want. No ideal society 
can be set up which will exempt the individual from pulling his 
own oar. The alternative to a state of social strain in which 
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law-makers, manufacturers, educators, and journalists are sharply 
directed by public demand is an infinitude of mush. 

But with selfishness discredited there must be offense, and for 
selfishness without imagination little that is good may be said. 
There is self-seeking in whose defense no one can speak. It is the 
altruistic variety of self-assertion which may be commended. Let 
us work for pure milk, for if others’ children are safe mine will be. 
Here is the circle of considerations which enlightened selfishness, 
more reputably known as altruism or social service, pursues. To 
be selfish in a large way is to help others. In seeking personal 
ends with imagination advantages gained overflow to the general 


good. 
[To be continued] 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL DATA" 


GUSTAV SPILLER 
London 


| DEAR Sir: I should highly esteem your permission to invite through 
your pages counsel and criticism relating to the subjoined outline scheme 
of classification and interpretation of data appertaining to the sociological 
field. In an age of co-operation like ours no apology should be deemed 
necessary for soliciting the advice of fellow-workers. 


I. INTRODUCTORY COMPREHENSIVENESS AND COMPLETENESS 


1. It is suggested that when the most general sociological or social 
problems (e.g., the development of primary institutions or the reality 


* The writer of this argument is the author of a textbook of psychology which 
has received unusually favorable notice in England. His letter of transmission is 
subjoined, as well as the main communication. It is superfluous to say that the 
editors of this Journal do not accept the rendering of sociology which the communica- 
tion proposes. It is published, however, as a stimulus to criticism. Mr. Spiller’s 
first letter is as follows: 


“DEAR Sir: 

“T sincerely trust that you may find space for the inclosed letter in the American 
Journal of Sociology. America is the country par excellence where the study of soci- 
ology is assiduously cultivated, and one naturally turns to its sociologists for counsel 
and criticism. This could not be more completely and effectively accomplished than 
through the instrumentality of your valuable Journal. 

“The Letter manifestly does not reflect or represent a casual or capricious 
thought. Three years ago the (British) Sociological Review published an article of 
mine purporting to show that theoretical and practical race bias and race discrimina- 
tion had slender foundations in fact. The following year the same review con- 
tained a brief sketch by me relating to the mentality of the Australian aborigines as 
revealed in official and other documents. And last year there appeared in that 
periodical a lecture by me on “ Darwinism and Sociology,’”’ where the ground for the 
present Letter was prepared. Indeed, the background for these various efforts is a 
volume on the subject of the distinctive nature of man which I have nearly completed, 
and I am seeking to publish this Letter in order that the volume might comprehend the 
minimum number of serious blemishes. But for the Sociological Review having 
temporarily suspended publication, I should have also asked its editor for similar 
hospitality. 

‘Hoping to hear that you will grant my request, 

“T remain, 


“G. SPILLER” 
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of progress) are under consideration, past, present, and future should 
be conceived comprehensively—that is: 

a) The past—from pre-Paleolithic times to approximately today. 

6) The present—comprising roughly the last quarter of a century 
and the one succeeding it. 

c) The future—stretching millions of years beyond our time. 

2. The foregoing requires to be supplemented by the statement that 

in each of these three categories all peoples are to be included. 


Note to 1 and 2.—An all-embracing bird’s-eye view, such as the preceding, 
appears to be alone consistent with a socially all-embracing science. Much 
which would otherwise remain obscure becomes transparent when we advisedly 
concern ourselves with sweeping periods and with peoples generally. 


3- Similarly, instead of examining chance facts of a more or less 
restricted order, a comprehensive and inclusive classification of the 
subject-matter of sociology, like the following, is indispensable: 

a) Language and transport. 

6) Buildings and furniture. 

c) Implements and industrial production. 

d) Domesticated animals and cultivated plants and discovered 
energies and raw materials. 

e) Trade and tribal intercourse to internationalism. 

f) Dress and education. 

g) Play and pastimes and inner life and its expression. 

h) Nutrition and care of health. 

i) Morals and religion. 

j) The family and other groupings (excluding state, district, and 
commune). 

k) Law and government. 

1) Science and art. 

m) Miscellaneous. 


Note 1.—(i) a) to J) virtually cover the material sociological data. (ii) No 
distinct chronological or other order is aimed at in the foregoing list, for the 
development has been simultaneous along most lines. (iii) The coupling of 
two items under one number has for its main object to reduce the total numbers, 
and the coupling does not indicate any necessary or even intimate connection, 
although a certain relation will generally be patent to the reader. (iv) The 
object of the list is to reduce an infinity of particulars to a manageable aggre- 
gate of fixed and readily comprehensible categories. In the absence of such a 
list the treatment of sociological data is bound to be seriously inadequate. 
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Note 2.—For many purposes a simpler classification will often suffice— 
e.g., physical, somatic, economic, intellectual, moral, religious, aesthetic, and 
political facts; also, in other connections, individual, sex, family, vocation, 
class, caste, nation, race, humanity, animal life, plant life; and neighborhood 
and hamlet to city, district, province, substate, state, and federation of states. 


4. Past, present, and future are best regarded as constituting the 
indivisible unity of time, and each of the three aspects should therefore 
be taken account of in every general problem. Likewise, as far as 
possible, all, rather than only one or some, of the items in 3 should be 
considered when a general question is approached. And this principle 
of inclusiveness or completeness ought to be adopted with all lists. 
Only in this way wiil bias and superficiality be avoided and defeated. 


Il. HUMAN NATURE ELUCIDATED THROUGH A COMPARISON 
WITH ANIMAL NATURE 


Since human activities are the expression of human nature, therefore 
to understand the former we must ascertain the latter. 

5- In all species of plants and animals (disregarding man for the 
moment) we remark that, for all intents and purposes, unless vast epochs 
are focused during which one species is transmuted into another— 

a) the species remains stable as regards more important character- 
istics, and 

b) its groups or members are virtually equal in their capacity of 
dealing with their environment in given circumstances. 

Accordingly it seems fair to assume, provisionally at least, that 
this universal law applies to man; that is, that— 

a) the human race is virtually stable as regards more important 
characteristics, and 

b) its groups or members are virtually equal in their capacity 
of dealing with their environment in given circumstances. 

Characteristics in man seemingly contradicting this would be, on 
this assumption, ascribed to secondary factors. Else it is difficult to 
conceive why only the human race should be unstable or its groups and 
members alone should prodigiously vary in capacity—that is, if natural 
selection readily changes the stability and uniformity of one species, it 
should as readily transform all; but if this happened, species attributes 
and enduring qualities would cease to exist—i.e., the kinds constituting 
the animal kingdom would be in the constantly altering and endlessly 
varying condition of human culture and most of the higher animals 
would culturally be approximately as advanced as man. 
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6. Entering more circumstantially into the nature of animal life, 
on the basis of 5, we learn— 

a) that with particular animal species there has taken place 
during their past virtually no increase in possessions (such as 
nests) and in intellectual capacity (such as power of dealing 
with the environment); 
that individuals and groups of particular animal species do not 
appreciably vary either in space or in time so far as possessions 
and intellectual capacity are in question; 
that virtually nothing capable of being denominated as 
improvement in the nature of the possessions and of intel- 
lectual capacity is discernible in any given animal species, 
even when enormous epochs are considered; and 
that either co-operation between members of an animal species 
is altogether wantingor it is restricted to co-operation among the 
living members of comparatively small and non-co-operating 
groups, in which case, however, the co-operation is virtually 
determined and guided by inborn needs and methods and 
virtually precludes individuals or groups profiting by the 
experience of fellow-individuals and fellow-groups, contempo- 
rary and ancestral. 

Yet so far as man is concerned—judged by 3, treated according to 1, 
2, and 4— 

a) there has taken place during the human past an incalculably 
great increase in possessions and intellectual capacity, as 
exemplified in the present-day contents of the great cities of 
the West and in man’s present power of dealing with his 
environment; 
individual men and groups of men vary incalculably in space 
and time so far as possessions and intellectual capacity are in 
question—e.g., pauper and multimillionaire, illiterate and 
Doctor of Science, Central Africa and England of today, and 
Paleolithic times and the present; 
stupendous progress is traceable from pre-Paleolithic times to 
our day—i.e., gradual development of language from a few 
inarticulate signs to speech, writing, printing, and telephone 
and telegraph with and without wires, or transport including 
roads and bridges and conveyances on land, water, and air, 
or buildings, furniture, implements, etc. (to the end of the list 


in 3); 


a 
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d) the whole of mankind—past, present, and future—tends to 
act as a single force, general possessions and capacity of 
dealing with the environment being primarily a pan-human 
and species product, and individuals and groups readily 
profiting by their own experience and by the experience 
of fellow-individuals, fellow-groups, and ancestors, however 
remote. 


Note.—To be just, man should be compared only with one particular 
animal species and not with many or all in respect of possessions and intellectual 


capacity. 


7. Carrying the analysis of the animal outfit a step farther still, we 
might enumerate the hereunder-mentioned factors: 

a) inborn needs or native impulses; 

b) innately determined modes of procedure or instincts; 

c) congenital means or organs wherewith the need might be 
satisfied—e.g., senses, claws, poison fangs, spinning apparatus; 

d) general adaptive structure—e.g., the suppleness of the cat or the 
peculiar organism of the mole; 

e) certain protective structures, as fur or the tortoise’s armor; 

f) automatic acts; 

g) reflex acts; 

h) individual intelligence to meet particular or unusual circum- 
stances; and 

i) the fundamental structure and the correspondingly funda- 
mental needs and modes of procedure—e.g., system of obtain- 
ing, maintaining, and utilizing energy. 

In man, on the contrary, 7) is alone of salient import, together with 
the unique peculiarity of dependence on species-thought. Nevertheless, 
being descended from the primates, his physical structure intimately 
resembles in many material respects the structure of the highly de- 
veloped biological family to which he belongs. Indeed, man is an 
animal in whom a) to hk) have been largely superseded or supple- 
mented by a new method of approaching his environment and fulfilling 
his needs. 


Note.—To speak of “instinct” as generally explaining the activities of 
human beings is to rely on a singularly nebulous term in an exceptionally 
important matter. Subtract man’s culturability and culture and he is just 
one of a countless number of animals, except that they are fitted for their 
environment and he is not. 
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8. There being thus an almost infinite difference between man and 
animals, we must search for an interpretation of this anomalous fact. 
We propose the ensuing explanation: 

a) Individual members of any animal species, be they flourishing 
in isolation or in groups, depend almost exclusively on inborn 
needs and impulses, means or organs, and methods or instincts, 
for the purpose of doing justice to their nature. Their life is, 
therefore, self-contained, and whatever lessons experience 
teaches them are almost entirely buried within them and with 
them. Hence results virtually complete stability and uni- 
formity. 

Man, on the contrary, appears to depend almost exclusively 

on pan-humanly discovered, preserved, adapted, and improved 

needs, means, and methods, and for this reason—because 

billions of human beings pool their possessions and reflections 

(instead of as among animals where each individual is self- 

limited)—human life is— 

almost infinitely richer; 

(ii) almost infinitely more diversified as to space and time; 

(iii) almost infinitely more progressive; and 

(tv) almost infinitely more interdependent in relation to 
individuals, groups, and periods, than the life of any 
particular animal species whatsoever. For the satis- 
faction of their needs animals depend, then, primarily on 
their organic outfit, and secondarily on individual thought; 
human beings primarily on the thought of their entire race, 
comprising untold legions of individual thinkers. Accord- 
ingly, the cultural data appear to be consistent with the 
law of the stability of animal species and the virtual 
equality of their groups and members. That is, human 
culture may be explained without postulating that man 
forms an exception to the universal law controlling all 
species, by assuming that culture is the massed product 
of the microscopic contributions of individuals of all 
human groups and ages. (See, however, 15.) 

The true human unit is therefore not the individual, as with the 

tiger, say; or the group, as with the ant, say; but the whole 

human species, embracing all its members of all lands from 

man’s emergence from apehood to his exit from life’s stage 

(if that ever occurs). (See 18.) 


‘ 
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b) Accordingly it appears inappropriate to speak of man as a 
social being or of the science of man as sociology. Rather 
should we speak of man as a species being, of culture as a 
species product, and of the science of pan-human culture or 
pan-sophiology, since unfettered and collective thinking is only 
observable in human beings. 

c) Culture, again, might be conceived as a comprehensive term 
equivalent to cultivation and be employed in contradistinction 
to native power or spontaneity. Culture would be thus 
divided into physical, intellectual, moral, religious, aesthetic, 
economic, and political culture, and would comprehend the 
totality of the products of the corporate human mind. 

And the term civilization may be said roughly to express at 
any date the last stage of the total of the material and other 
inventions and discoveries developed, and postnatally pre- 
served, by the co-operation of the whole of mankind from 
the earliest times, in order to meet the demands of human 
nature which depends for effective guidance and satisfaction 
on culture and not on heredity. 

We might also state that what heredity is to the animal, 
heritage, or the cultural heritage, is to man, and heritage 
we might define in the largest sense as the éradition of 
mankind. 


III. MAN FORMS A KINGDOM BY HIMSELF 


10. Since man is differentiated from all plants and animals in a 
crucial respect, he should be regarded as constituting a kingdom by 
himself—plant life, typifying changeability in form without free move- 
ment of organism and without freedom in response; animal life, change- 
ability in form wita free movement of organism and without freedom in 
response; and human life, changelessness in form, with free movement 
of organism and with freedom in response; or progressive indetermi- 
nateness in form, locomotion, and response, respectively. 

11. Further, adaptation in the new kingdom being cultural instead 
of biological, a single species is substituted for an indefinite number 
of species. 

12. Lastly, the possibilities of progress in the new kingdom being 
boundless, boundless perfection in every direction—physical, bodily, 
economic, intellectual, moral, religious, aesthetic, and political—tends 
to become a reality in the course of time. 
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Note.—The cause of pre-man becoming a species being may perhaps be 
found in (i) his having been the most highly developed animal intellectually 
and (ii) his having been placed in singular circumstances making collective 
thought the alternative to degeneration or extinction. 


IV. THE NATURE OF MAN 


13. With man, then, a novel and momentous factor enters in bio- 
logical evolution—dependence on the material and other inventions and 
discoveries of virtually all.the members of his race from the earliest 
times to his own. From this ensues— 

a) that but for fundamental structure, and fundamental needs 
resulting therefrom, a human being is obliged to place 
reliance primarily on his fellows far and near in space and 
time in order to realize himself; 

b) that the more extensive the accumulated fund of thought, 
the more propitious are his chances of realizing himself; 

c) that he depends on completest culture for completest living 
and that he will therefore be able to realize himself fully only 
when the quality and the quantity of this fund of thought 
have reached infinity; 
that hence only the ideal satisfies man truly, the ideal being 
simply that which adequately satisfies his needs and which 
corresponds to the plant’s and animal’s fixed hereditary 
outfit; and 
that since the individual who truly realized himself would 
have achieved this through absorbing the substance of what 
trillions have accomplished, he would be trillions of times 
the superior of any individual animal, omitting here the 
additional superiority due to the active co-operation and 
comparison of these trillions. (Man even learns from ani- 
mals, plants, and inanimate nature.) 

14. Moreover, reasoning from the past to the future, we appear 
justified in concluding that with the ages collective or pan-human thought 
leads necessarily— 

a) to an almost infinite growth of material and other inventions 
and discoveries; 

6) to an almost infinite improvement of these; 

c) to a complete equalization of economic, political, moral, 
intellectual, aesthetic, and other advantages among indi- 
viduals and peoples; and 
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d) to humanity becoming a single organized co-operative 
totality. 


Note.—-(i) The advance hitherto reached can be properly estimated only by 
ignoring the equal distribution of the benefits of culture, and the advance to be 
reached in the future will largely be measured by its realization. (ii) The 
fear that our achievements will be annihilated by the cooling of the earth’s 
crust millions of years hence disregards the future advance of science. (iii) And 
the dread that human nature partakes of the tiger and the beast, and can 
therefore not do justice to the ideal, appears to express a gratuitous and 
uncritical assumption. 


15. Is it, however, correct to contend that a) peoples and 8) indi- 
viduals are virtually one another’s equals so far as native capacity is in 
question ? 

a) is rendered probable, inter alia, by the statement in an official 
report relating to the school education of the dusky offspring 
of the Australian bushman (who is regarded as touching the 
zero level of human culture) that ‘“‘age for age and opportunity 
for opportunity the attainments and mental powers of these 
children are equal to the average white children,” and by the 
fact that thousands of Africans have passed through the high- 
est seats of learning in Europe and the United States with 
apparently no greater effort than Europeans and apparently 
constituting no more exceptions than the European students; 
and 

b) is shown to be probable— 

(i) by a closer study of the relevant data—e.g., on applying 
1 to 4 systematically by consulting specialized histories 
we shall find that the almost painfully slow, piecemeal, 
and continuous human advance excludes the assumption 
that a few “men of genius” are responsible for what we 
call human civilization, or that men are “born”’ to solve 
the almost infinitely minute portion of the problem 
which happens to emerge in their day and which they 
have more or less successfully coped with; and 
by the consideration of the fact that the cultural causes 
which account for the cultural diversity of peoples and 
ages persumably account for the prodigious cultural 
differences between individuals, the same causes being 
necessarily operative in the two instances. 
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a) and 4) should be experimentally tested by the adoption, under 
equal but decidedly elevating circumstances, of newborn infants repre- 
senting different sexes, classes, peoples, and races. (The children 
should be unaware of being adopted and the foster-parents should act 
as genuine parents.) 

Note.—It is likely that the belief in men of genius is a survival of the 
belief in the ancient gods and heroes. If the precise individual contribution 
of any “great”? man be envisaged, our conclusion will probably appear to be 
consonant with the facts of history. It might be also noted that possibly 
over 95 per cent of man’s inventions and discoveries are admittedly uncon- 
nected with “great men.” (Apply 1 to 4 to the problem.) 


16. From man’s dependence on pan-human thought and from his 
being subject to the biological law of stability and uniformity it follows— 
a) that the individual human being (allowing for germinal, 
prenatal, and postnatal malformation) is capable of absorb- 
ing the substance of any civilization, however advanced, and 

b) that he is able to advance this civilization in an infinitesimal 
degree. 

Expressed in the form of a definition: The stock of humanity’s 
acquisitions, divided by the number of human beings who have lived, 
assuming the actual physical and cultural conditions, approximately 
yields the single individual’s intellectual, moral, and practical capacity 
for invention and discovery, and, vice versa, the single individual’s 
intellectual, moral, and practical capacity, multiplied by the number of 
human beings who have lived, assuming the actual physical and cultural 
conditions, approximately yields the stock of humanity’s acquisitions. 

17. We might define man accordingly as— 

a) the sole cultural or species being; 

or stated less ambiguously, 

b) man is the sentient being which primarily depends on species 
developed and traditionally preserved culture (for satisfying 
its needs); 

or, more exhaustively, 

c) what defines man most truly is that the necessary means 
for adequately gratifying his needs are, in a growingly satis- 
factory form, provided—not, as in animals, by instinct, by 
individual intelligence, by learning incidentally from neigh- 
boring members of the same species, by accidental traditions, 
by group co-operation, or by a combination of several of the 
just-enumerated means—but by the steadily increasing 
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collection of material and other inventions and discoveries 
made and developed by his species as a whole and trans- 
mitted postnatally from generation to generation; 
or, aphoristically, 
d) man is the super-animal and depends on completest culture 
for completest living. 

18. From the foregoing definitions we may infer that— 

a) humanity is the culture-supplying, 

6) human groups are the culture-mediating, and 

c) the human individual is the culture-demanding and augment- 
ing sociological unit. 

There exist thus three sociological units, as well as one primary 
factor—pan-human co-operation in thinking and acting. From this 
primary factor four dynamic laws may be deduced: 

a) the law of limitless accumulation of cultural products; 

b) the law of the growth and elimination of inequality and error; 

c) the law of limitless progress or improvement in cultural 
products; and 

d) the law of mankind tending to become an organized unity. 


V. PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS 


. The suggested definition of man also implies— 

a) the existence of societies or communities, the individual 
being wholly unfitted by nature to live by himself; 

6) the innate mental and moral equality of individuals, sexes, 
families, classes, castes, nations, and races, from which 
follows the demand for equal opportunities and treatment; 
the need to provide thorough home and school education for 
all—physical, intellectual, moral, aesthetic, civic, and voca- 
tional; 
science becoming man’s guiding genius in all departments of 
life and thought; 
the indispensability of co-operation in all spheres of life and 
on an equal basis; 
the need for institutions which shall store the accumulations of 
the past, present, and future—e.g., government, law, mar- 
riage, etc.; 
equal respect for past, present, and future, or for conserva- 
tism, presentism, and futurism (which might be merged into 
pan-temporism) ; 
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h) as the supreme end the striving collectively and individually 
to promote the cause of the ideal, and a sense of oneness 
with all humanity, of which the individual is but an expres- 
sion; 
as a rule of conduct and action the exhibiting in all the rela- 
tionships of life of a profound fellow-feeling, guided by fullest 
information and circumspect thought, accompanied by 
geniality and refinement, and intelligently realized by 
strenuous and firm-bent will—the mind acting as a whole; 

j) and respect for the fundamental needs—hunger, exercise, etc. 


Since, if substantially correct, the conception contained in this 
rudimentary outline is of revolutionary consequence, both theoretically 
and practically, the writer would greatly appreciate remarks and criti- 
cisms. Sociology, it is superfluous to insist, would immensely profit 
by possessing a viewpoint derived from the nature of man as scientifically 
established. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIE1Y 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Washington, D.C., 
December 27-31, 1915, in connection with the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress. All the sessions were held in the Hotel Raleigh, 
which was the headquarters, not only of the Sociological Society, but 
also of the Economic and Statistical Associations. 

In view of the many attractive features offered by the various organi- 
zations at the same hours, the Society should congratulate itself upon 
the attendance at each of its sessions. The rooms assigned in each case 
proved too small to accommodate the large number of persons wishing 
to attend. Another commendable point in the program was the fact 
that President Ross saw that each session started promptly on the hour 
scheduled. 

In view of the fact that Professor Ross (according to the custom of 
the Society) retired after having served two years as President, many 
expressions of appreciation were heard regarding the two splendid 
programs presented by the Society during his administration, the one 
at Princeton on ‘‘ Freedom of Communication,” and the one at Wash- 
ington on “War and Militarism in Their Sociological Aspects.” 

The Society’s Committee on Academic Freedom (U. G. Weatherly, 
chairman) during the year was merged with a similar committee from 
the Association of University Professors. The report of this com- 
mittee is accessible to any member of the American Sociological Society. 

The Society will hold its next annual meeting in connection with the 
American Economic and Statistical Associations and the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, at Columbus, Ohio, as guests of the 
city of Columbus and of Ohio State University. 

It is the plan of the Secretary, through the co-operation of those 
who participated in the program, to issue the volume of Papers and 
Proceedings this year not later than March 1. All agreed that the value 
of the papers would be much increased if published without delay. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer showed the Society to be in 
excellent financial condition and growing in membership. Three 
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hundred new members were added in 1915, the greatest accretion in any 
single year in the history of the Society. 

During the year the deaths of the following members of the Society 
were reported to the Secretary: Charles R. Henderson, Samuel G. 
Smith, Theodore L. Keppler, Charles F. Adams, and E. P. Phelps. 

The following were elected officers for the calendar year, 1916: 

President, GEORGE E. VINCENT, University of Minnesota 

First Vice-President, GEorGE E. Howarp, University of Nebraska 

Second Vice-President, CHARLES H. Coo.ey, University of Michigan 

Secretary-Treasurer, Scorr E. W. BEeprorD, University of Chicago 
The two new members of the Executive Committee are Miss Julia 
Lathrop, of the Federal Children’s Bureau, and Professor Carl Kelsey, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Dr. J. L. Gillin has been promoted from the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor to that of Professor of Sociology. 


REVIEWS 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By EDWARD Cary Hayes. 
Pp. xviii+718. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

Probably it has never occurred before that in the same year two 
American books on sociology have appeared which could be appraised 
as equal in value with the volumes by Blackmar and Gillin and by 
Hayes. Each fills a place in our literature which had not been occupied 
before. As the former book is noticed elsewhere in this number it is 
sufficient to add by way of comparison that each book purports to be 
an introduction. Fortunately, or unfortunately, no one can persuade 
anyone else that he knows the exact point between the cradle and the 
grave at which introduction to sociology might most favorably begin. 
Probably as many variations of introduction to sociological study might 
be wise as there are gradations in observation of human facts and 
reflection upon them. Each of these books would admirably meet the 
needs of students at a certain stage of acquaintance with social phe- 
nomena. They would not meet the needs of equally immature students. 
Neither book gets down as far as someone sometime will reach in 
elementary sociological interpretation. My impression is that a given 
teacher would be able to get satisfactory results from Blackmar and 
Gillin with younger students than could profit by Hayes’s book. Indeed, 
it would be an ideal arrangement to give Juniors, with half a dozen 
well-chosen social-science courses as a background, a semester with 
Blackmar and Gillin as their guide, followed by a semester going over 
the ground covered by Hayes. 

The first merit that impresses me in Professor Hayes’s book is that 
the author’s force does not exhaust itself upon terminology. There is 
a gratifying absence of neologisms, while there is from beginning to end 
a businesslike handling of real things. One cannot tackle the problem 
of justifying a new “world-view” (p. 12) without incurring responsi- 
bility for abstractions and generalizations that strain most men’s 
vision. Professor Hayes follows out his analyses until only the relatively 
expert could follow him, but he always arrives at something which it 
would be worth the while of the most expert to consider. 
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It seems to me, too, that Professor Hayes has performed a notable 
service to sociological method in drawing the distinction as sharply as 
he does in principle between the antecedents of societary phenomena 
and societary phenomena in the strict sense (Part I, “The Causes 
Which Affect the Life of Society”). I should have to debate withhi m 
about the application of the principle. After he has discussed the 
geographic, the technic, and the psychophysical “causes which affect 
the life of society,” it would seem to me to be time to recognize the 
advent of another type of cause by force of the very caption, “Social 
Causes,” etc. (Div. IV). If the title of Part II, “Nature and Analysis 
of the Life of Society,”’ had been set back so as to include chaps. xvii 
and xviii, the transition zone between the preconditions of society and 
the activities of society would seem to have been more precisely located. 

I am impressed further by the emphasis that runs through the book 
on the belief that the purely abstract aspects of sociology must eventually 
find their justification as indications of wisdom in conduct. While 
science may not always bear fruit for immediate popular consumption, 
on the other hand sterility is not necessarily science. Even in cases 
of sociological perceptions which are admittedly tentative it is often 
useful to consider alternatives of action in the light of relations which 
we find to be actual, although no invariable formula of their action is 
at present calculable. Not merely under the distinctive title ‘Social 
Control” (Part IV), but under the heads “Nature and Analysis of 
Society”’ (Part II) and “Social Evolution” (Part III), Professor Hayes 
has wisely indicated at every important step that he is not dealing with 
problems that end in abstractions. He has shown that he is dealing 
with abstractions and generalizations which are merely wholesale 
expressions of commonplace detailed transactions, and that the com- 
monplace will be thoroughly humanized only after it is conducted with 
due deferrence to the general relations of cause and effect which it illus- 
trates. 

This characteristic of the book seems to me to reach its most sig- 
nificant expression, not in its connection with the more familiar problems 
of social pathology, but in the recognition of religion, public opinion, 
and education as agencies of social control (chaps. xxxiv, xxxv, and xxxvi). 
The relative importance of these chapters as pointers to strategic appli- 
cations of social resources far exceeds the ratio of the sixty pages which 
they occupy to the total bulk of the book. 

As a fair sample of the analytical quality of the book, the passage 
on “Prestige” (pp. 323-32) may be selected. It shows discrimination 
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of the most instructive sort, and it incidentally adds carrying power to 
the lesson that social psychology is worth the while of everyone who 
wants to prevail with men. 

This is emphatically one of the books which everyone whose mind 
has begun to move in the modernistic way should not only read but 


study. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Les Sciences et la Méthode reconstructives. By ANTONIO DELLE- 
PIANE. ‘Translated from Spanish to French by Emrte CHavur- 
FARD. Paris: Giard et Briére, 1915. Pp. 160. 

This book contains the chief substance of a course in the philosophy 
of law given at the University of Buenos Aires. The main thread of its 
teaching may be indicated as follows: 

Every branch of the law is intimately related to philosophy. This 
is especially true of procedure. The theory of proof is a chapter in 
applied logic and involves problems of psychology and even of meta- 
physics. 

The judge must not only understand the law, he must also be able 
to reconstruct the facts of the case to which the law is to be applied. 
The latter task requires special training distinct from his training in the 
law. It is a training common to a dozen sciences that aim to recon- 
struct the past, including geology, paleoclimatology, paleozodlogy, 
paleobotany, paleoanthropology, paleoethnology (social evolution), 
history, and judicial proof (critology). 

The reconstructive sciences are divisible into two groups, composed 
of two distinct kinds of sciences. Reconstructive sciences of the one 
kind are abstract and state the general principles in each field; the others 
are concrete and deal with particular cases. Thus in geology we have 
a general theory which deals with the formation of dunes or of glaciers, 
as well as more specific explanations, for example, explanation of the 
Rhone Glacier. Likewise we have a general history, which is “retro- 
spective sociology” (p. 15), and also a special or concrete history, that 
is, history proper. Each phenomenon has a specific identity dependent 
on variation of time, place, and circumstance, but phenomena exist 
also in repetitious classes, varying sometimes only in time and place, 
at other times in greater vet subordinate or even negligible degree. 

Sciences that deal with the past depend for their fertility in points 
of view, interpretations, and hypothesis upon the advancement of 
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sciences that deal with facts of the present. Thus our interpretation 
of man’s past depends upon the adequacy of our knowledge of his psy- 
chology, which may be studied in the present. But with this knowledge 
must be coupled extensive and accurate observation and comparison 
of the vestiges, traces, and effects of the past realities which we wish to 
describe and explain. “Proof is the daughter of doubt and the mother 
of verity” (p. 31). 

Proof seldom results from the use of a single method alone. First, 
as a rule, come the discovery, collection, preservation, and description 
or reproduction of traces and documents; then there is required a com- 
bination of methods for the interpretation of evidence and the con- 
struction and verification of inferences. The nature of these methods 
the author indicates. 

The reconstructive sciences fall into two groups—the natural and 
the moral. This use of the word “moral” as a designation for all the 
sciences that deal with human activity seems to the reviewer interesting 
and significant, and presages the thorough recognition of ethics as a 
matter of science rather than of speculation. The general principles of 
ethics thus conceived are fundamental principles of sociology. 

The peculiarly interesting characteristic of this book is that it treats 
as one group, having in the main common methods, all the sciences that 
seek to afford knowledge of past realities, from the history of the earth’s 
crust to the development of languages and religions. It also illustrates 
the fact that the student of the philosophy of law has availed himself 


of the sociological point of view. 
EpwarpD Cary HAYES 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Individual Delinquent. A Textbook of Diagnosis and Prognosis 
for All Concerned in Understanding Offenders. By WILLIAM 
HEALY. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1915. 1 vol. Pp. 
xvi+ 830. 

Doubtless there will be some who will regret that the splendid accu- 
mulation of data which has been amassed by the Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute of Chicago was not presented in some other form than as a text- 
book. As such, however, the volume is sure to prove of first-rate value. 
One is early convinced of its intelligent and professional handling of 
cases, and the student must inevitably be stimulated from the first to 
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a close reading of the text by its sincerity and the irresistible enthusiasm 
with which the data were collected and the volume was written. 

The book reports an investigation the chief concern of which is 
stated to be the determination of “the basic factors of disordered social 
conduct.” The study of the juvenile delinquent for this purpose is 
pointed out to have many advantages over the study of the more mature 
offender, because “the effects of alcoholism, morphinism, years of social 
degradation, the evil results of imprisonment, and the never-to-be- 
forgotten inexorable laws of mental habit render difficult the later 
apperception of beginnings.”” Healy would underline, with much justice, 
the fact that mental habits obscure causative factors, acknowledging 
at the same time that mature types do also present diagnostic facts which 
have genetic value. The study was delimited to recidivists—“indi- 
viduals who, in spite of reprimands, warnings, probation, or punish- 
ment, proceed to further anti-social deeds’’—as those among the court 
cases most jeopardizing to society and as constituting therefore the most 
crucial social problem. 

The material summarized concerns 1,000 cases, and “most of the 
subjects were adolescents, the average age between fifteen and sixteen 
years.”” This makes the material handled by the volume of value, not 
merely to those dealing with court cases, but to those concerned with 
the problems of vocational guidance. Book I, which includes the first 
182 pages, deals with “General Data”; Book II (pp. 182-830), with 
“Causes, Types, Causative Factors.” The latter presents as well as 
any printed word could do so a descriptive account of the individuals 
who find their way to such a clinic, the procedure of the examination, 
an analysis of its results, and a grouping of causative factors thereby 
isolated. This emphasis upon the description and prognosis for a long 
series of individual cases has obvious merit for the student. For the 
clinician, on the other hand, in a laboratory of his own, facing an equally 
long and carefully worked-out series of individual case records, it is 
rather Book I and that portion of Book II which is concerned with the 
grouping of causative factors that are of interest. Healy himself regards 
the method of searching out and establishing the relative value of the 
several causative factors as one of the more valuable contributions of 
his study. This mode of procedure he sets forth as follows: ‘We have 
entirely enumerated the factors by first setting them in rough chrono- 
logical order as they apparently produce the career of the offender, after- 
ward estimating them as far as possible in their relative importance” 
(p. 127). Under the heading “Statistics,” there is presented “first the 
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enumeration of counter factors,—under their general heads and then as 
analyzed in detail. The latter will include findings concerning the equip- 
ment of offenders, both mental and physical. Then will come the table 
of offenses, and finally statistics and charts of facts which have signifi- 
cance for students of criminology in general. The latter are given for 
what they are worth; some of them point one way and some another. 
Certain of the special findings, for instance those on heredity, deserve 
to carry great weight” (p. 130). 

The reviewer is most interested perhaps in Healy’s emphasis, for 
practical purposes, upon the need for mental examination before any 
social statistics can have meaning or value. The student is told to look 
critically at the older classifications where “the statistics we are offered 
concerning criminals, whether about their deeds, their ears, their reli- 
gious faith, or what not, are presented without knowledge of essential 
facts, such as whether or not they were mentally defective; and thus 
lead us nowhere for purposes of practical treatment In the light 
of these facts and of the constructive possibilities of our own findings 
we have become certain that the development of mental tests and psy- 
chological analysis is doing more toward the establishment of true 
theories and of practical classification of criminals than all other methods 
of study combined. In the past there has been great mistake of inci- 
dental for essential” (p. 17). It is only fair to quote also “there are 
many cases in which sole dependence on the psychological standpoint 
would be a grave mistake. Repeatedly I have asserted the opinion, 
still held, that it is very difficult to decide which in general is the most 
important investigatory vantage ground—social, medical, or psycho- 
logical—the point is clear, however, that one can most surely and safely 
arrive at remedial measures through investigation of the mental factors.” 
Again—‘ Finding direct mental determination of delinquency demon- 
strates the prime consideration of the mental life of the individual as 
being the straightforward way of discriminating most causal factors. 
Not only is this shown by the undue proportion of feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy, and insanity among delinquents, but also by the mental dis- 
appointments, irritations, and conflicts which very frequently are at 
the roots of offending careers. Our groupings by weight of the facts 
show much more necessary allegiance to psychological than to any other 
classification of both offenders and causes” (§120, p. 163). These 
statements from one who is a physician even before he is a psychologist 
have much weight. 
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Healy’s listing of social, mental, and physical conditions, etc., in 
order of causative factors is as follows: 


GROUP II 


SUMMARY OF CAUSATIVE Factors By GROUPS AND TOTALS IN 823 CAsSES— 
560 MALES, 263 FEMALES 


No. of Times No. of Times 


Group of Causative Factors A red to Be Appeared to Be 
ain Factor Minor Factor 


Mental abnormalities and peculiarities.......... 455 

Defective home conditions, including alcoholism . 162 

Mental! conflict 58 

Improper sex experiences and habits 46 

Abnormal physical conditions, including excessive 
development 

Defects of heredity 

Defective or unsatisfied interests, including misuse 
or nonuse of special abilities 

Defective early developmental conditions 

Mental shocks 

Deliberate choice 

Sold by parent 

Use of stimulants cr narcotics 

Experience under legal detention. . 

Educational defects extreme 


OOD 


823 2,097 


These statistics indicate that educational defects of extreme order 
are primal causes in no case, secondary causes in 20 cases; that in only 
162 cases is defective home conditions, including alcoholism, the chief 
cause of delinquency. Another significant fact is pointed out in the 
tables on p. 148, where it is shown that in 525 families which have more 
than one child only one child is delinquent, while in only 48 such families 
were all the children delinquent. Of the 1,000 families there were 119 
instances in which the delinquent was an only child. “The significance 
of the above figures is great for anyone who would attribute to family 
conditions per se the largest share of the causation of delinquency.” 
Mental abnormalities and peculiarities, on the other hand, it should be 
noted, figure as the estimated main cause of delinquency in 513 cases. 

It would be impossible in a short review to do justice to the multi- 
tude of detail and analysis of this volume. One of its strongest portions 
is that dealing with the mental tests used by the Institute. These sec- 
tions cannot afford to be overlooked by anyone who intends to apply 
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psychological methods to the problems of the delinquent. The tests 
involve a series which admits of a very fair analysis of a large variety 
of mental capacities and characteristics. The need for an exact dupli- 
cation of the method of conducting the tests and for a trained experi- 
menter to apply them is clearly insisted upon. The account of these tests, 
as first published in Tests for Practical Mental Classification, by Healy 
and Fernald, cited the record of but a single individual in the way of 
resultant scores. The present volume adds much desired norms and 
indicates the range of variation of the group as a whole. Need for 
standardization of the tests upon normal individuals is emphasized, and 
the volume cites in brief such standards as have already been set by 
Dr. Clara Schmitt, one of the Institute’s former assistant psychologists.* 
Even yet the records of the court cases in the mental tests as presented 
in this volume do not do full justice to the amount of data in the files, 
the further analysis and presentation of which would be of so much 
value as to merit an early publication in greater detail. 
JEAN WEIDENSALL 


LABORATORY OF SocIAL HYGIENE 
Beprorp Hitts, N.Y. 


Education through Play. By Henry S. Curtis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xix+355. $1.50. 

America’s growing appreciation of organized play has not as yet 
found expression in our public-school systems. It is the aim of this 
book to hasten the adoption of an adequate play policy within the 
schools; and to this end the English and German methods, and that in 
force in Gary, Indiana, are attractively presented. The thoroughness 
of treatment is based upon the author’s initial preparation, his extensive 
observation in Europe and America, his practical administrative work 
in the field, his lecture courses on the subject, and the six years spent 
in writing the volume. 

Within the field treated the argument is uniformly convincing, but 
from a sociological point of view the whole tendency toward centralized 
and congregate play has yet to reckon with the rights of the home. 

As matters now stand, the home has a grievance which the play 
movement cannot ignore. In the first place, if large provision for public 


* A more detailed account of Dr. Schmitt’s investigation has since been published: 
Clara Schmitt, Standardization of Tests for Defective Children, The Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. XIX, No. 3. 
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play condones the present industrial aggression whereby the home area 
is made less and less adequate to the proper rearing of children, if it 
transfers the happiness and loyalty of children from the normal home 
center and the wholesome family group to any secondary institution 
whatsoever, a net loss will result. Also if public play tends to allay 
just agitation for childhood and family rights as against ignorant and 
greedy real-estate methods, so that we have a form of public philanthropy 
rather than the reality of public justice, the result will be a net loss. 

Again, it is a fair question as to how far public measures should sup- 
plant parental responsibility. There must be some limit to the tempta- 
tion to parental indifference or laziness in turning children over almost 
wholly to school and playground. The home must not be robbed of its 
legitimate functions, and the play of parents with their own children in 
their own homes ought to be encouraged. 

However, the author does not set out to consider this phase of the 
subject, and it is quite probable that a proper and generous play program 
in the schools will ultimately diffuse its benefits to all the homes con- 
cerned. The need of enriching the family experience as such is even 
greater than the demand that play be institutionalized. 

ALLAN HOBEN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History of Melanesian Society. By W. H. R. Rivers. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1914. 2 vols. Pp. xii+400; 
610. 

Dr. Rivers is one of those students, fairly numerous in England, who 
have been seduced from their original fields of research by the superior 
charms of anthropology. His earlier interest lay in the field of physio- 
logical psychology, and it was in the capacity of psychologist that he 
went to Torres Straits as a member of the Cambridge Expedition, which 
investigated so exhaustively the natives of this region. He won his 
scholastic spurs by the publication in 1906 of The Todas, a work dis- 
tinguished by an almost meticulous devotion to the niceties of scientific 
method. In ro11 he was president of Section H at the British Asso- 
ciation meeting in Portsmouth, where the writer of this review had the 
pleasure of listening to his noteworthy address on “‘The Ethnological 
Analysis of Culture.” During the last few years he has published 
a small but valuable volume, Kinship and Social Organization (1914), 
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a number of essays,’ equally important to the sociologist and the anthro- 
pologist, and finally the present extensive work on Melanesia. Its 
title will sound strange, perhaps, to those who had supposed that savage 
and barbarous peoples have no history and that a sociological survey 
must necessarily deal with a community advanced in culture. But 
these two volumes, as others recently published, are indicative of the 
present tendency in anthropology to dwell on the historical relations of 
peoples and to interpret these relations from a broadly social point of 
view. 

The Melanesian Islands, stretching in a long, semicircular chain 
from New Guinea to the southeast, have figured prominently in anthro- 
pological literature since Bishop Codrington in 1885-91 published his 
fine book, The Melanesians. It is in the first place as a supplement to 
Codrington’s account that Dr. Rivers prepared his own work. He 
visited those parts of Melanesia under English control, namely, the 
Solomon Islands, the Santa Cruz Islands, the Banks Islands, and the 
New Hebrides. He did not visit the Loyalty Islands and New Caledonia, 
which are under the control of France. The omission of any account 
of these islands, too little known, is a regrettable, though doubtless 
unavoidable, circumstance. His account of the Bismarck Archipelago, 
until last year a German possession, is comparatively brief and is based 
on the recent investigations of German scholars in the archipelago. On 
the other hand we are favored with new information from Fiji, where 
Polynesian and Melanesian elements are intermingled, and from Tonga, 
Samoa, and the Hawaiian Islands. Dr. Rivers was able to supplement 
his own observations with much material gained from native teachers 
of the Melanesian Mission. 

Dr. Rivers puts forth his book “primarily as a study in method.” 
In order the more clearly to differentiate his facts from his conclusions 
he has divided the work into two parts. The first part is devoted to 
a narrative of field work in the various islands. The second and larger 
part presents the inferences to be drawn from the material there gathered. 
This procedure, though not without advantages from the scientific point 

t“‘On the Origin of the Classificatory System of Relations,” in Anthropological 
Essays Presented to Edward Burnett Tylor, Oxford, 1907; ‘“‘The Genealogical Method 
of Social Inquiry,”’ Sociological Review, III (1910), 1-13; “‘The Sociological Significance 
of Myth,” Folk-Lore, XXIII (1912), 307-31; “‘The Primitive Conception of Death,” 
Hibbert Journal, X (1912), 393-407; “The Disappearance of Useful Arts,” in Fest- 
skrift Tillagnad Edvard Westermarck, Helsingfors, 1912; “The Contact of Peoples,” 
in Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913; and “Kin, 
Kinship,” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII. 
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of view, does not conduce to an attractive literary presentation of the 
evidence. Needless to say, Dr. Rivers, in common with modern eth- 
nographers, has been scrupulously careful in collecting his data and in 
pointing out the varying degrees of their trustworthiness. His work is 
a good example of those minute and detailed ethnographic descriptions 
now happily in fashion. 

As a theoretical student Dr. Rivers occupies a position intermediate 
on the one side between those who accept the evolutionary view of 
society, the unity of the human mind, and the existence of certain 
“elementary ideas” commen to mankind, and on the other side between 
those whose sole interest lies in the problems of the geographical diffusion 
of cultures. Indeed, he seeks in a measure to reconcile these opposing 
viewpoints by the demonstration that while in Melanesia social insti- 
tutions have been modified chiefly as the result of the influence of 
immigrant peoples, the modifications, once introduced, have been slow 
and gradual and have followed an evolutionary development. This 
“‘middle-of-the-road”’ attitude, this attempt to preserve a standpoint 
essentially evolutionary while using a method essentially historical, will 
not please the extremists of either school. But to others it will appear 
as additional evidence of the author’s poise and balance of mind. 

The material presented in Vol. I is somewhat scrappy in character, 
for Dr. Rivers does not attempt to make a complete survey of Melane- 
sian culture, but only to present those features of social organization 
inadequately stressed or entirely omitted in Codrington’s work. Per- 
haps the most valuable information here presented relates to the secret 
societies (chaps. iii-v). They are very numerous in the Banks Islands. 
The islet of Mota, little more than two miles in diameter, contains no 
less than seventy-seven of these bodies. The full account of the compli- 
cated association called Sukwe (Codrington’s Syge) reveals the fact that 
there exists between it and the Tamate societies a definite connection 
hitherto unsuspected. How vast is the influence exerted on the people 
by these organizations and how beneficial on the whole is their social 
functioning are points here well brought out (I, 139 ff.). It is impossible, 
within the limits of this review, to dwell on the many other aspects of 
Melanesian life—the social structure, the systems of relationship, the 
institutions of marriage, property, and money—which have been care- 
fully set forth in this first volume. 

The second volume and part is devoted to the author’s interpre- 
tation of the evidence. He reaches the general conclusion that Melane- 
sian culture, as we now know it, is the result of the interaction of two 
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immigrant peoples, denominated, respectively, the kava people and the 
betel people, who came from the west by way of the Malay Archipelago. 
To the changes introduced by these immigrants must be attributed, in 
the author’s opinion, the institution of individual marriage and the social 
recognition of paternity, displacing the original sexual communism and 
gerontocracy. Similarly the secret societies are believed to have 
developed from the totemic groups of immigrants who settled in rela- 
tively small numbers among an aboriginal population. The suggestion 
is highly plausible, though it seems unnecessary to accept Dr. Rivers’ 
further explanation that the secrecy of these associations was due “to 
the need felt by the immigrants for the practice of their totemic rites 
away from the alien population among which they found themselves” 
(II, 222). Asa matter of fact the dramatic and magical performances of 
totemic clans in Australia, Torres Straits, and New Guinea usually bear 
a secret or semi-secret character and are confined to the initiated mem- 
bers of the totemic group immediately concerned. To the fusion of 
alien peoples is attributed the dual organization of Melanesian society, 
as well as many other Melanesian institutions. Dr. Rivers endeavors 
also to set forth the probable interrelations of Melanesian-Polynesian 
culture with that of Indonesia. He even ventures to speculate on the 
relations of Oceanic culture to that of the world in general. But he 
frankly admits on how slender a basis of fact all hypothesis of the origin 
and diffusion of Oceanic culture must for the present rest. 

The technical consideration of the validity of Dr. Rivers’ argument 
must be left to special students of things Melanesian. To the sociolo- 
gist with a dawning interest in anthropology it will be well to point out 
in the first place that the author has proved pretty conclusively that 
special features of systems of relationship are the direct result of social 
conditions and that distinctions in nomenclature are “definitely asso- 
ciated” with distinctions in conduct (II, 45). He may be said to have 
now made untenable the view that the classificatory system means 
nothing more than a collection of terms of address. In the second place, 
he has greatly strengthened the argument for sexual communism and 
the monopolistic control of women by the old men as the earlier form of 
social life, at least in the Melanesian area (II, 59, 67 ff., 140 ff.). In the 
third place, he has shown the vast importance in rudimentary society 
of the institution of marriage as a regulator of descent, inheritance, and 
succession (II, 145). In the fourth place, he has made it at least extremely 
probable that the dual organization of society may arise from a process 
of fusion, and not, as most students still hold, to the fission of a pre- 
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viously undivided commune (II, 557 ff.). And finally, the present 
reviewer cannot resist expressing his feelings of satisfaction that Dr. 
Rivers adequately emphasizes “the great value of secret societies and 
secret cults as repositories of ancient cultures” (II, 592). 

It remains to say that these two volumes, in their format, are a fine 
example of the English printers’ art. A broad page, clear large type, 
excellent paper, and serviceable binding make them easy to read and 
a pleasure to own. There are six full-page maps in black and white, 
a large colored map of Melanesia, twenty-five plates from photographs, 
and a number of illustrations in the text. An ampler index would have 


been desirable. 
Hutton WEBSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The Natural History of the State. By Henry JoNEs Forp. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1915. Pp. viii+188. 
$1.00. 

“The purpose of this treatise is to examine the foundations of 
political science from the naturalistic point of view established by the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859” (p. 1). The first 
problem attacked and the one to which most of the volume is devoted 
is “whether or not in the formation of the human species the operations 
of natural selections have been direct or indirect, individual or social’’ 
(p. 12). The question is approached from the viewpoint of the data 
of biology, psychology, linguistics, and anthropology, respectively, the 
writer reaching the following conclusions: “‘(1) Although biology indi- 
cates different modes of evolutionary process it is at present incon- 
clusive as to the mode pursued in the case of man. (2) Psychology, 
linguistics, and anthropology indicate that the mode pursued in the case 
of man must have been the process distinguished as social evolution 
and not the process distinguished as individual evolution. (3) When 
appeal is made to evolutionary doctrine for social and political criteria, 
the only hypothesis that can be regarded as having solid claims to con- 
sideration is that of social evolution” (p. 145). From this it is argued 
that the hypothesis of social evolution may be regarded as sufficiently 
probable to warrant consideration of its political and social implications. 

Applying this theory to the consideration of the state, the author 
finds that the undivided commune is the primordial form of the state, 
and that it antedates the differentiation of man from the antecedent 
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animal stock. ‘‘Thus ‘the state’ is the permanent and universal frame 
of human existence. Man can no more get out of the state than a bird 
can fly out of the air.” It then follows, according to Professor Ford, 
that the state includes society and that society is not a part of the whole 
but is coextensive with it. The author’s position here is rather more 
confusing than useful and it is certainly in conflict with the accepted 
usages of the terms employed. It amounts to the identification of the 
term “state” with “society” and results in consequent confusion. 

In the discussion of the state as an organism the work is more per- 
suasive and useful. The writer makes it clear that the treatment of the 
state as an organism does not depend upon supposed physiological 
parallels between animal life and state life, ‘but solely on the nature of 
its own being as a product of social evolution.” ‘Profound changes of 
environment produce profound changes of government. State species 
unable to effect readjustments of structure to meet new conditions, tend 
to disappear, so that from age to age there is a succession in state species 
analogous to that which takes place in biological species” (p. 176). 
The object of the state is the perfecting of the human life, and the social 
value of any institution is to be determined, not by individual advan- 
tage, but by the advantage to society. 

The volume is a very interesting and instructive survey of the con- 
flicting evidence as to the social nature of evolution. Its main value, 
however, will be in providing a basis for an evolutionary viewpoint of 
government and society as distinguished from the obsolete theories of 
government and the state based upon the social contract and its resulting 
theories of individual rights. In this respect it furnishes an excellent 
approach to the modern view of the theory and function of the state. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Legislation in Iowa. By JouHN E. Briccs. Iowa City: 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1915. Pp. xiv+444. $2.00. 
This volume contains an account of Iowa’s social legislation from 
1838 to 1914. “The work is chiefly a statement of the contents of laws 
without their legal verbiage; it is not an effort to account for cause, 
effect, or value” (p. x). The legislative history is divided into periods 
represented by the official codes of 1851, 1860, 1873, and 1897, and it is 
upon these codes that the history is based. Naturally enough, more 
than half of the volume is devoted to the final period from 1898 to 1914, 
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the period that perhaps will always be noted because of its amount and 
extent of social legislation. 

The material in the final period is arranged topically, a chapter 
being devoted to each of the following subjects: dependents, defectives, 
delinquents, pensioners, laborers, public health, public safety, public 
morals, and domestic relations. 

In the opening chapter the writer essays the difficult task of defining 
social legislation, it being admitted that, generally speaking, all legis- 
lation may be considered social. “At the same time,” the author 
argues, “‘it is clear that certain statutes affect the welfare of society much 
more directly and vitally than others; and these constitute the body of 
the legislation which would be designated as social” (p. 4). Again, in 
defining social legislation the author declares that “above all it consists 
of those protective measures the object and purpose of which is to effect 
certain changes in the conditions of human life Social legislation 
aims to control human weaknesses and to develop the habit of self- 
reliance. It deals with adverse conditions the causes of which are 
founded on natural phenomena and human association” (p. 6). It thus 
appears that to a large extent at least the distinction between social and 
other legislation is one of degree. It would not include “such purely 
political measures as relate to the form and organization of the various 
departments of government”’ nor those activities “which are so com- 
pletely dominated by the economic factors as to warrant the ignoring 
of the social element,” such as the control of corporate interests or the 
regulation of commerce, though it would include such matters as mothers’ 
pensions and minimum-wage laws. This conception of social legisla- 
tion is as consistently adhered to throughout the volume as its indefinite 
nature would seem to permit. 

The work has been well done and affords an excellent opportunity 
for an interesting and valuable comparison of the prevalent theories 
regarding the scope and functions of government as represented by the 
legislative enactment of the several periods. It will also be of value to 
the practical student of government and legislation. A perusal of the 
volume wiil convince one of the author’s observation that the legislation 
has been a question of expediency rather than of principle. This oft- 
repeated criticism of American lawmaking seems amply justified in 
the experience of Iowa. An excellent and exhaustive index has added 
materially to the value of the volume. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Scandinavian-American. By ALFRED O. FONKALSRUD, Pu.D., 
with the collaboration of BEATRICE STEVENSON, PH.D. Min- 
neapolis: K. C. Holter Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. 167. 

This is the sort of book of which we may anticipate many more from 
representatives of different nationalities as they become able to look at 
themselves objectively but before they have lost sympathy and linguistic 
connection with their parent stock. This book is based on a Doctor’s 
thesis at New York University and shows some of the limitations of 
a work written for such a purpose. 

We are given the romantic and traditional as well as the historical 
background of the Scandinavian, and an account of the immigration and 
settlement in America. A great deal is made of the racial qualities 
which are manifested by North Europeans, and especially the Germans, 
in common with the Scandinavians, the word “race” being used some- 
what loosely. It is unfortunate that more definiteness is not used in 
distinguishing Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes, for notwithstanding 
their close relationship, their institutions are separate and their national- 
isms often antagonistic. 

The Scandinavian assimilates too quickly; he forgets his language 
and is unable consciously to contribute to America much that is of 
value in his institutions. In recent years increasing efforts have been 
made to prevent the rapid loss of language. This has been done chiefly 
by the Lutheran church, to which the vast majority of the Scandinavians 
belong. The purpose is partly nationalistic, but mostly religious, and 
a great many schools have been founded, including high schools and 
colleges. The church is the most significant force in the life of the 
Scandinavian-American, and is described at some length. The eco- 
nomic, political, literary, and social contributions to American life are 


also set forth. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Industrial and Commercial Schools of the United States and 
Germany. By FREDERICK WILLIAM ROMAN, PH.D. New 
York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. xv+352. $1.50. 

This volume is the outcome of an investigation of the German 
school system, made by the author, who was commissioned by Governor 
Beckham, of Kentucky, to report the results of such an investigation to 
the State Superintendent of Education of Kentucky. While in Germany 
he took a course of instruction at Berlin University on the purposes and 
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methods of the continuation schools, thus gaining a better basis of inter- 
pretation. The results of his investigation first appeared in Germany 
in the German, and were later added to and published in the present 
volume. The twenty-one chapters offer an intelligent prospectus of 
the essential features of the commercial and industrial systems developed 
in the two nations, Germany and the United States. 

A comparison of the literary training of the two countries shows that 
“Germany graduates 15 to 20 per cent more of her pupils from 
the eighth grade, and 25 to 30 per cent more of the pupils of the sixth 
grade” than does the United States. The attendance of children in the 
schools of American cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants is about two 
months short of that of the pupils of the German schools, while for the 
remaining two-thirds of American pupils the time devoted to school is 
less than one-half that of those of Germany. Hence America has 
much to accomplish toward giving its youth an equally good preparation 
for taking up vocational training (p. 22). 

Germany’s system of practical education began in the efforts of the 
church in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to secure a higher 
culture among its people. It established continuation schools and used 
its Sunday schools for industrial and practical training, of course with 
the view of strengthening the church. Although the various German 
states gradually established continuation schools to displace the com- 
mercial and industrial Sunday schools, in spite of the breaking up of 
the gilds, of the apprenticeship system, of the appearance of modern 
industrialism and capitalism, not much was accomplished by the state 
system of public education prior to 1870 (chap. ii). After that date 
the transition to the German system as now so fully developed took 
place rapidly (chaps. iii-vii). Two items of importance in the further 
develcpment of the German system absorb attention: whether pro- 
fessionally trained teachers or men in industry shall teach in the con- 
tinuation schools, and how teachers in these schools may be further 
prepared. At present, most of the instruction is given by part-time 
teachers, but there is a rapid increase in the number of full-time teachers 
in Prussia. In industrial and commercial continuation schools instruct- 
ors are preponderatingly drawn from the body of public-school teachers, 
although there is a rapid growth in the number of teachers from other 
vocations, while in gild and friendly schools the number of instructors 
taken from among public-school teachers is growing less. The author 
places a high appraisal on the teaching efficiency of teachers drawn from 
practical workers. An effort is made to give teachers drawn from non- 
teaching callings a pedagogical training (chap. viii). 
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A classification and the statistics of the commercial and industrial 
schools of the United States are given, and the present tendencies in the 
movement toward a more efficient system of industrial education are 
indicated (chaps. ix-xviii). Our schools are much less fundamental 
in the nature of the training subjects than are those of Germany, although 
they seem to provide a very efficient readiness for taking up the actual 
work of business. This is especially true of commercial schools. Ger- 
many has developed nothing of a private nature educationally which 
in the volume of its business compares with our correspondence schools. 
The author notes that scarcely anything about American education 
astounds the German so much as the account of the growth of such 
correspondence schools as that at Scranton. Indeed, the facts astound 
an American, and, as the author points out, indicate great shortcomings 
in our public-school system. It is surprising how extensively such 
schools of America have developed a student clientéle in Europe and 
Australasia. 

Chaps. xx and xxi deal with the economic importance of commercial 
and industrial education, and with the effect of such training on the 
morals and habits of individuals. After discussing the various explana- 
tions given to account for Germany’s industrial greatness, the author 
says: “‘one comes to the conclusion that it was not this thing nor that, 
nor any one of a dozen things, but that the combined influences of racial 
temperament—such as economy, hard work, integrity, etc.—an har- 
monious sentiment and action on the part of the Government, manu- 
facturers, and labor organizations, have played a great réle in making 
Germany industrially great. The schools are the cause and also the 
result of these same influences” (p. 357). 

Professor Roman has succeeded in portraying in a most interesting 
and fruitful manner the significant elements in the educational systems 
of Germany and the United States relative to the topics treated. The 
volume is useful for either a reference work or a text. ' 


Joun M. GILLETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH DAKOTA 


Affirmations. By Havetock E tus. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 2d ed., with a new Preface. 
8vo. Pp. xiit252. $1.75. 

More than once it has occurred to me to reflect whether anyone is 
doing quite so much for the study of sociology at the present moment as 
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Havelock Ellis. The six volumes of his Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
have done more than anything else to lift the taboo from the study of 
sexual questions and to put the reproductive field among the regions 
within which we seek to establish a rational control. 

The present charming volume deals with Nietzsche, Casanova, Zola, 
Huysmans, St. Francis, and others, and its interest for the sociologist 
lies in the recognition that “there is a literature which is not all art— 
the literature of life. Literature differs from design or music by being 
closer to life, by being fundamentally not an art at all, but merely the 
development of ordinary speech, only rising at intervals into the region 
of art. It is so close to life that largely it comes before us much as the 
actual facts of life come before us. So that while we were best silent 
about the literature of art, sanctified by time and the reverence of many 
men, we cannot question too keenly the literature of life. In this book 
I deal with questions of life as they are expressed in literature. Through- 
out I am discussing morality as revealed or disguised by literature.” 


W. I. Tomas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Outlines of Sociology. By FRANK W. BLAckmar, Pu.D., and JoHN 
Lewis GIttin, PH.D. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 


viii+586. $2.00. 

This new (revised) textbook in sociology is probably more sympto- 
matic of the newer synthetic tendencies of the science than any other, 
a fact which is exhibited in its defects as well as in its virtues. As an 
attempt to take the best from the leading sociological and anthropo- 
logical writers and to form this material into an organized presentation 
of the chief facts regarding the evolution and organization of society it is 
to be commended, though this task has not been performed with any- 
thing like finality. In fact, its chief weakness is the imperfect and some- 
times poorly proportioned way in which its data have been organized. 

Three introductory chapters on classifications and relations are 
founded largely upon Giddings and Ross. Indeed, the influence of 
these two sociologists seems to be well marked in the book as a whole. 
Thirteen chapters on social evolution deal primarily with the develop- 
ment of typical social institutions and controls. While these chapters 
are decidedly uneven in value, they provide good material for class study 
and discussion. Parts III, IV, and V are concerned with different aspects 
of the problem of social control. Part III analyzes briefly—largely 
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according to Ross and Giddings—the psychic factors at work in the social 
situation. Part IV attempts to analyze and formulate the ideals which 
function effectively in society. Thus these two parts emphasize prima- 
rily the psychic factors and processes and apparently obscure in consid- 
erable measure for the time being a larger emphasis upon geographic and 
economic factors which may be discovered in the earlier part dealing 
with the evolution of institutions. But in Part V, “Social Pathology,” 
the authors get back, by implication at least, to a stronger emphasis upon 
the environmental and economic factors, here considered as important 
causes of social maladjustment. 

Part VI consists of two chapters on methods of social investigation, 
and Part VII of two chapters on the history of sociology. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the best thought-out and organized chapters 
are those dealing with the evolution and problems of the family, the 
state, and religion; the social forces; poverty and crime; and the 
methods of social investigation. In general one might say that the book 
is best where it deals with practical problems. It is also generally satis- 
factory where it retails the recent findings regarding the evolution of 
social institutions and of institutional control. Perhaps it is least satis- 
factory as a synthesis of the various theories of the nature and organiza- 
tion of society. Here the text is often burdened with the statement of 
many theories which are not always properly correlated; it takes on too 
much the appearance of a collection of incompletely edited data, which 
remind one of lecture notes better suited to the classroom than to a text- 
book. Here too, at times, there are disturbing signs of controversy, 
resulting in a lack of definiteness of orientation which might have been 
avoided by less involved, if more dogmatic, statement. From the 
standpoint of class use this constitutes a serious fault. But with all 
these defects of assimilation, and possibly of organization, the advan- 
tages of the synthetic method as here applied are in the ascendancy, 
because of the wider range of social facts which it brings to the student’s 
attention, if for no other reason. 

One omission which many will be slow to excuse is the failure to 
include a treatment of the biological factors, especially of the eugenic 
factors, in society. On the other hand, it may be urged that the authors 
go far too much into detail regarding methods of administering charity 
and that they might as well have omitted (as far as elementary students 
are concerned) some of the more scholastic chapters on classification. 
Certainly a greater unity of treatment and a better sense of proportion, 
such as might have been secured by greater consistency and definiteness 
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of viewpoint, would have improved the text for classroom purposes. 
On the other hand, the writing is usually clear and the occasional illus- 
trative references to economic and political conditions and needs in our 
time do much to keep the interest alive and to give it a functional orienta- 
tion. While no set treatment of the biological factors in society is 
offered, the authors range themselves by implication with those who use 
the term “instinct” loosely, so as to cover a wide range of tendencies 
which many sociologists now classify as learned (pp. 83, 86, 121, 175, 176, 
251, etc.). They commit themselves to belief in “moral inheritance”’ 
(p. 400) and accept the phrase “moral imbecile” (p. 491) as a legiti- 
mately descriptive term. Therefore in their attitude toward the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of heredity and environment as social factors 
they are by no means as critically radical as they are regarding economic 
questions; which fact may possibly be regarded as further evidence of 
incomplete synthesis of viewpoints. A purely mechanical difficulty, 
but one which the reviewer finds serious enough to deserve mention, is 
the lack of continuity in the numbering of chapters throughout the 
whole of the book. 

However, it is too much to hope for a perfect textbook at this stage 
in the development of sociology. To have advanced definitely some steps 
in the process of necessary synthesis and elimination of sociological 
theory and data is in itself a gratifying achievement. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssoURI 


Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. By THORSTEIN 
VEBLEN. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. viii+324. 
$1. 50. 

The person who has become wearied of mere descriptions of insti- 
tutions and cultures should be delighted with this book. It is an 
explanation of German culture rather than a mere description, and is 
of course written from a genetic point of view. It does not attempt to 
present recondite materials or historical data that are not generally 
accessible and well known. But it does weave together these well-known 
facts of European history and the general knowledge of the racial stocks, 
and of their usages, psychic processes, and industrial arts to form an 
explanation of German culture. This explanation is a concrete example 
of the Veblenian interpretation of history. 
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The English culture is given almost as much attention as the Ger- 
man; this is because of the necessity of a term of comparison and 
because the German situation is in many ways a derivative of the English. 
The book is thus a correlation and comparison of these different and 
somewhat divergent lines of cultural development. But it is not an 
addition to the war literature, for it was projected before the outbreak 
of the war and makes few direct references to the war. Nevertheless 
such an explanation of the two cultures must, of course, be of value to 
a person who may be interested in explaining the war. 

The general run of the argument is that the divergence in cultures is 
not due to differences in racial stocks, for both are dolicho-blond hybrids, 
and there is no essential racial difference. The divergence is a matter 
of habituations, of “use and wont,” and is to be explained largely by 
economic and especially by industrial causes. 

Two principles of outstanding importance appear in this account 
of the divergent cultures, namely, hybridism and borrowing. Ina hybrid 
population there is a large facility for acceptance of novel ideas from the 
outside and a wide range of adaptation in all the arts of life, but this 
diversity prevents any scheme of “use and wont” from attaining a definite 
stability or authenticity. Because the North-European peoples are 
hybrids they borrow freely, and easily incorporate new elements into 
their old systems, but they give only a permissive consent to social 
control and easily break away from established systems of culture. 
Hybridism does not explain the divergence of the English and German 
cultures, but it does explain much that is common to both of them. 

Borrowing is the second principle used by Professor Veblen. A 
technological element borrowed from the outside is introduced into a 
new culture without the system of wasteful, superstitious, or other 
practices that enveloped it in its original habitat. Consequently this 
borrowed element has a chance to develop more consistently. But in 
the course of time it produces an effect on its new cultural surroundings 
until they become adapted to each other. Thus England, in early 
Tudor times, borrowed many elements of the handicraft system from 
the Continent and developed this system to a greater extent than it 
had previously been developed, being assisted in this by her insular 
position and by her consequent freedom from warfare. This new 
technological system reacted on the culture, and a system of indi- 
vidualism and democracy, with the principle of “‘live and let live,” was 
established, while the “industrial slack” was taken up by the wasteful 
practices of the leisure class. In the meantime Germany was getting 
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a more thorough training along the old line and had developed a dynastic 
system of control in which loyalty and fealty were the chief virtues. 
Into this culture about the middle of the last century the technological 
system which had been borrowed from England was introduced. It 
was, in Germany, freed from the wasteful display characteristic of it in 
England and was put to the uses of the dynastic state and thus carried 
to a high point of development. But the technology has not yet had 
time to work its effects on the cultural system, or to cause a renunciation 
of the dynastic state and its attendant virtues. Germany today differs 
from England because she is still in her novitiate so far as the tech- 
nological system is concerned. The modern technological system of 
Germany is out of harmony with the mediaeval state, and the culture 
must be modified in the course of time. 

This book is of first-rate importance from several points of view— 
as an analysis of the nature and causes of institutions, as a study of the 
industrial revolution in Germany and England, as a general interpre- 
tation of history illustrated from the histories of Germany and England, 
as an explanation of the present war, as a continuation of the author’s 
former study of the leisure class, and as an analysis of such principles 
as hybridism and borrowing. It is not eulogistic or homiletical, and 
ethical judgments are studiously avoided. The trenchant irony is the 
only indication of disapproval. 

It is to be regretted that such a remarkable book is marred by lack 
of organization, by repetition, and by Professor Veblen’s usual cumbrous 


method of statement. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Wage-Earning Pittsburgh. “The Pittsburgh Survey.” Edited 
by PauL UNDERWOOD KELLOGG. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1914. Fully Illustrated. Pp. 582. $2.50, net. 

The task of reviewing a volume to which the reviewer has made 

a contribution, however slight, is not without embarrassment. In the 

present case it is undertaken in the hope of serving in some measure as 

interpreter. 
This volume and its twin, The Pittsburgh District, bring to a close 

@ unique study of an American industrial community. The Pittsburgh 

Survey was made without the help of any precedent. It was an experi- 

ment, almost an adventure, upon the uncharted sea of social inquiry. 
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In the years which have passed between 1907 and the appearance 
of this closing volume in 1914, the study of American cities by the method 
introduced by the Pittsburgh Survey has become an accepted part of our 
social activities. The craft of the interviewer has been ennobled, being 
used in an honest effort to get the simple truth, that its ray might illumine 
dark corners of industry, unsuspected by all save the workers. Official 
reports have been made increasingly to serve as raw material for the 
texture of the tale of the humble life of useful men and women, their 
needless hardships, their cramped and shortened lives. Statistics have 
become a means to the end of presenting the life of the people. It is, 
however, safe to say that no other survey compares with the first one 
in the breadth and comprehensiveness of its scope, the number and 
diversity of the inquirers enlisted, and the fertile, constructive imagi- 
nation contributed by the inventor of the idea. 

The sixth and closing volume is divided into four parts, with twenty- 
four appendices, which alone fill more than 125 pages, as follows: 


Part I. “Community and Workshop.” By Paul U. Kellogg. 

Part II. ‘Race Studies.” 
Immigrant Wage-Earners. By Peter Roberts, who needs no 
introduction to readers of race studies. 
A Slav’s a Man for A’ That. By Alois B. Koukol, whose quali- 
fication for writing on his theme is suggested by his work as 
secretary of the Slavonic Immigrant Society in 1907, when he 
acted also as investigator of industrial accidents for the Pitts- 
burgh Survey; as pastor of the First Slavonic Presbyterian 
Church, of Peckville, Pa., 1895-99; as pastor of the Bohemian 
Brethren Church, of Nelsonville, Tex., 1899-1904; and as an 
assistant pastor in New York City, 1904-7. 

The third and fourth Race Studies deal with: 
Mediaeval Russia in the Pittsburgh District. By Alexis Soko- 
loff, graduate of the University of Moscow and of the Academy 
of Mines in Vienna, and engineer in Tangier, Morocco. 

and finally with 
One Hundred Negro Steel Workers. By R. R. Wright, Jr., 
formerly a field secretary of the Armstrong Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Part III. “Industry,” embraces: 
Wage-Earners of Pittsburgh. By John R. Commons and 
William M. Leiserson. 
Factory Inspection in Pittsburgh (with special reference to 
working conditions of women and children), by the reviewer. 
Industrial Hygiene of the Pittsburgh District. By H. F. J. 
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Porter, consulting industrial engineer and expert on fire pre- 
vention of the New York State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, and founder of the Efficiency Society. 
Sharpsburg: A Typical Waste of Childhood. By Elizabeth 
Beardsley Butler. This fourth section is the final contribution 
of a talented and eager inquirer into social conditions, whose 
work death has since cruelly cut short. 
“The Reverse Side.” 
By James Forbes, secretary, for many years, of the Mendicancy 
Committee of the Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York. This peculiarly distressing chapter is a study of: 
I. The Police, an Organism. 
II. The Underworld. 
III. Yeggs. 
IV. Beggars. 
V. Lodging Houses. 
VI. Prostitution. 
VII. Social Police. 


An unusual tribute to the Pittsburgh Survey as a whole has recently 
been made public. Mr. Charles M. Cabot, of Boston, had, as a stock- 
holder in the United States Steel Corporation, protested against certain 
statements made with regard to the steel industry in a preliminary report 
distributed in 1908. When these statements were all substantiated, 
Mr. Cabot determined to make the facts known to his fellow-stockholders, 
and spent three years in the successful effort to get from the Corpora- 
tion the list of their names, after which he carried out his purpose. 
Throughout his few remaining years Mr. Cabot was the unwearying 
advocate of short working days and weeks, and an apostle of the respon- 
sibility of stockholders for the social conditions arising from industries. 

Mr. Cabot died in September, 1915, bequeathing to three trustees, 
of whom Mr. Paul U. Kellogg was named first, the sum of $50,000 to 
be used “to procure or encourage or promote the investigation and study 
of industrial conditions in this country and in the publication of the 
results of such investigation and study to the end that industrial abuses 
and hardships of industrial laborers may be known and remedied.”’ 

This bequest gives reasonable grounds for hope that the work 
recorded in the six volumes of the Pittsburgh Survey has only begun, 
and that Wage-Earning Pittsburgh may prove to be, after all, not the 
end of a task, but a link in a chain of effort. 

FLORENCE KELLY 

New York CIty 
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Dwellings in Berlin.—The unfavorable housing conditions in Berlin are not caused 
by ignorance, but by the patronage of the government to a rich minority who own the 
land and control the town council. The increasing cost of maintaining the wide 
streets compelled landlords to use every available foot of building space; conse- 
quently the blocks were solidly built of tenements five or six stories high around a 
narrow court. Some of these tenements contain as many as 250 inmates. In 1900, 
45 per cent of all households occupied dwellings of only one room, and 70 per cent not 
more than two rooms. In 1905 there were 726,723 inmates plus 42,599 lodgers in 
197,394 dwellings, each dwelling comprising one room and a kitchen. Nearly one and 
one-half million people live in dwellings of only one room. About one-quarter of the 
population in 1905 lived in dwellings in every room of which capable of being heated 
there were from four to thirteen persons. The results of this overcrowding are appalling. 
Compared with London, Berlin’s tuberculosis death-rate is one-half as great again. 
Of people between fifteen and twenty-five years of age, Berlin’s death rate is 30 per 
cent greater. The proportion of illegitimate births is over 17 per cent as compared to 
London’s 5 percent. Patriotic citizens have repeatedly advocated the opening of larze 
areas skirting Berlin, and the construction of car lines and tramways to accommodate 
those desiring to move to the suburbs, but their efforts proved fruitless against the 
opposition of the rich property-owning minority who cater to royalty and control the 
housing situation—T. C. Horsfall, Town Planning Review, July, 1915. LL 

. L. P. 


Causes for the Growth of Philadelphia as an Industrial Center.— Many interesting 
factors have combined to make Philadelphia a center of industry. The happy com- 
bination of its earliest heterogeneous settlers, skilled in business and mechanical arts, 
together with the natural factors which were utilized, gave the city a great advantage 
in industrial development. The city is located at ‘the confluence of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers, not far from the sea, and with twenty-five miles of water front. 
These rivers, a system of canals, turnpikes, and the many railroads connecting it with 
the surrounding country have made it the center of a large productive area. Its 
many smaller rivers and creeks together with the large deposits of coal provide cheap 
power for its mills. Its harbors and shipping facilities promote extensive export and 
import business, especially in sugar, textiles, tanning, linoleum, oilcloth, bridge steel, 
armor plate, and locomotives. Its climate is especially favorable to the textile 
industry. It is called “The City of Homes,” with the fewest number of persons per 
dwelling among the thirty-two largest cities. Rents are cheap, near-by fruit and 
truck farms provide cheap food, and fuel is likewise cheap. The supply of labor is 
adequate and skilled, and the extensive system of technical educational institutions 
provides a relatively high standard of workmanship.—R. Malcolm Keir, Bulletin of 
the Geographic Society of Philadelphia, July, 


Certain Social Aspects of Invention.—An important problem both for the psy- 
chologist and the sociologist is to ascertain, if possible, the factors, individual and 
social, that are involved in invention. The invention and the perfection of machinery 
used in the cotton industry presents interesting socia! phenomena. The flying shuttle 
invented by Kay in 1733 developed a social crisis by putting 50,000 weavers out of 
full-time employment and raising the price of cotton thread. To meet this new 
situation, Arkwright in 1769 invented the jenny to spin cotton thread. This put the 
people back on full-time employment for a short time, for with these improvements the 
demand for cotton could not be met by the cotton-growers. This increased demand 
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for raw cotton produced the cotton gin, invented by Eli Whitney, of Georgia, in 1790, 
which produced great economic and social effects. The invention of the power loom in 
1841 by Cartwright increased the production of cloth, which in turn increased the 
demand for more clothing and resulted in the invention of the sewing machine by 
Howe in 1846. In every stage of these inventions, as well as with the other great 
inventions, society received severe shocks, and new adjustments continually had to 
be made.—Amy E. Tanner, American Journal of Psychology, July, 1915. 
L. P. 


The Movement from City and Town to Farms.—The “Back-to-the-Land”’ move- 
ment is largely localized, and is not for the single-minded purpose of promoting 
agriculture for agriculture’s sake. It does not replace either the agriculture or the 
people who were the real farmers of the land. The movement is most general in New 
England and in the Middle and North Central states east of the Mississippi River. 
Five classes of people are included in this exodus, as follows: (1) Those who own 
farms and live on them throughout the year. The bulk of such people are failures. 
They buy farms and move to them with a lack of experience and knowledge of agri- 
culture and marketing, a lack of endurance, and with the visionary purpose of getting 
rich. (2) A smaller class of those who own the farms and who live on them throughout 
the year, but who have their main business in a near-by town or city. These farms 
are small and serve to supplement the wages of the owner by fruit- vegetable- and 
poultry-raising. (3) The more wealthy class of seasonable renters who have two homes 
and who make agriculture a mere incident of their country life. (4) Farm tenants 
and renters who move to the farms on account of city economic pressure. (5) Wage 
laborers who farm for temporary employment, including those who migrate to the 
country in the time of harvests and whose labor is generally not satisfactory. The 
movement to the farm does not offset the movement to the city, either in numbers or 
in the quality of labor. On the whole it is not desirable and it is only justified as a 
means of securing health and of relieving extreme economic pressure.—G. K. Holmes, 
Yearbook, United States Department of Agriculture, 1914. P. 


Artificial Regulation of Wages in Australia.—In 1894 the legislature of Victoria 
provided for Wages Boards with power to prescribe minimum wages in certain trades 
where women and children were employed. From this as a beginning has been built 
up an elaborate system of industrial regulation. Minimum wages are prescribed 
for nearly all trades and occupations. The hours of labor are regulated. The meal- 
time, holiday concessions, number of apprentices, and the like are all regulated in 
minutest detail. All matters that may be the subject of an industrial dispute are 
considered fit matters for regulation. The tendency has been each year for the regu- 
lation of details to increase, and it becomes each year more complex and inelastic. 
So far the system has never been put toa real test. Australia is in a period of material 
progress, labor is scarce, and employers have been able to pass on the added costs of 
increased wages and shortened hours. The system has been advantageous in some 
respects. Child labor is strictly controlled. Women and child laborers are guaran- 
teed decent factory conditions. The public has been made more sympathetic to the 
worker’s agitation for a higher standard of comfort. It has, however, decreased the 
efficiency of the laborer by giving him a feeling of security in his employment. The 
minimum wage established has generally become the standard wage. It has failed 
to prevent strikes, but has been valuable in settling them after they have actually 
commenced. The time is probably not far distant when the whole present elaborate 
system will be abandoned and in its place will be substituted a relatively simple 
system that will provide a minimum day, a Board of Trade to prescribe a minimum 
wage from time to time, a system of apprenticeship and industrial education, and 
special acts fixing the hours of labor and minimum wages for females. This will pre- 
scribe a bare standard below which there will be no competition for employment. 
There will be fulier play of individual qualities which make for efficiency and a 
better appreciation of collective responsibility—George S. Beeby, Economic Journal, 
September, 1915. E. B. R. 


Militarism and Culture.—Wide circles in foreign countries are at present trying to 
prove that militarism and culture are opposed in principle. German liberalism has 
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encouraged this. If we recognize that humanity is more or less consciously wandering 
toward enlightenment then we may regard Kultur “as the totality of those forces, 
abilities, and developments which support and favor the onward march of human 
society out of the darkness of a low, miserable, and animal-like life into the light of a 
higher, richer, more soulful, and more conscious life.”” The nation has always been the 
bearer of culture, but a people can only maintain its civilization through national 
bonds; one of these is militarism. The state is not the end of national life, but it is 
the most important means which secures this end; consequently we must also accept 
the militarism which it employs in gaining this end. The nations of the world are not 
simple partnership combinations, but are very determined competitive combinations. 
No other people has paid so dearly as the German to learn that national culture 
without a proper military holding together of the people’s energies is doomed. Of 
course militarism must change with the needs of the state. The geography of a 
nation is a large factor in this. Thus E ngland believed only in Marinismus on account 
of its insular protection. The German spirit will see to it that this militarism of the 
German nation will not be misused. In Rome the idea of being a carrier of world- 
culture came after the state had grown up; in Germany the idea was first and the 
state grew up afterward. To sum up, to the German of today the following are 
matters of judgment and conscience: no human culture without national existence, no 
national existence without national culture, no national culture without a national 
state, no national state without militarism.—Dr. Kurt de Bra, “Militarismus und 
Kultur,” Nord und August, 1915. 


Is Social Work a Profession?—In order to define what is meant by a profession, 
let us agree on its six criteria, viz.: professions involve essentially intellectual opera- 
tions with large individual responsibility; they derive their raw material from science 
and learning; this material they work up to a practical and definite end; they possess 
an educationally communicable technique; they tend to self-organization; they are 
becoming increasingly altruistic in motivation. Tried by this test, plumbing is a 
handicraft, not a profession; banking is a trade, with certain professional leanings; 
pharmacy is an arm added to the medical profession but is not itself a profession. 
The work of the trained nurse is another arm to the physician or surgeon. She carries 
out orders, subordinates her intelligence to his theory, and is effective in precise pro- 
portion to her ability to second his efforts. Such activity is, by our test, of secondary 
nature and cannot be deemed a profession. But medicine, law, engineering, litera- 
ture, music, and painting emerge from all clouds of doubt into the unmistakable pro- 
fessions. What of social work? In the technical and strict use of the term, is it a 
profession? From the bulletins published by the various schools of philanthropy 
we judge that their activities are intellectual, not mechanical. The worker must possess 
fine powers of analysis and discrimination, breadth and flexibility of sympathy, sound 
judgment, skill in using whatever resources are available, and facility in devising new 
combinations. These operations are assuredly of intellectual character. Is the 
responsibility of a mediating or an original agency? The engineer works out his 
problem and puts through its solution; so do the physician, the preacher, the teacher. 
The social worker takes hold of a case; having localized his problem, he is usually 
driven to invoke the specialized agency—professional or other—best equipped to 
handle it. There is illness to be dealt with—the doctor is needed; ignorance requires 
the school; poverty calls for the legislator, organized charity,andsoon. The responsi- 
bility for specific action thus rests upon the power he has invoked. The very variety 
of the situations he encounters compels him to be not a professional agent so much as 
the mediator invoking this or that professional agency. Would it not, though, be at 
least suggestive to view social work as in touch with many professions, rather than as 
a profession in and by itself ?—Abraham Flexner, School and Society, -— ove. 


Violent Temper and Its Inheritance.—Reports are now available from a study of 
165 families in the history of the antecedents of wayward girls in state institutions. 
The general problem attacked is: In how far does heredity play a réle in those traits, 
usually of a high, “emotional” sort, that lie at the basis of criminal behavior? The 
first subproblem is the classification of the cases of violent temper occurring in these 
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families and a determination of their hereditary basis, if there is any. The general 
method employed is that of research by a field worker into the history of the families 
concerned, and at times further investigation by a specialist, to discover the traits 
as exhibited in their natural environment. About a dozen investigators had a part in 
this study, and previously recorded studies were also drawn upon. The results 
appear in tables and charts. The study as a whole leads to the following conclusions: 
(1) The outburst of temper, whether more or less pericdic or irregular, and whether 
associated or not with epilepsy, hysteria, or mania, is inherited as a positive (dominant) 
trait; typically does not skip a generation; and tends to reappear, on the average, in 
half of the children of an affected parent. (2) Further, epilepsy, hysteria, and mania 
are not the causes of the violent tempers frequently accompanying them. Rather the 
violent outbursts of temper are due to the factor that causes periodic disturbances 
(possibly paralysis of the inhibitory mechanism?). However, these “tantrums” are 
likely to be associated with those various neurotic conditions, though they have no 
necessary connection with them.—Charles B. Davenport, Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, September, 1915. 


The Relation between Theology and Sociology.—Theology and sociology are 
complementary. The corollary of the doctrine of the fatherhood of God is the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man. Because man is a social being he is a religious being; 
apart from his fellow-men he is a non-religious being. The message of the Old Testa- 
ment leaders was not ceremonialism; God was represented by the prophets as calling 
the people to righteousness. The social significance of the teachings of Jesus has 
been generally discovered only within the past generation. Washington Gladden, 
Josiah Strong, Richard T. Ely, and their followers have given the church a vision of 
the social significance of the teachings of Jesus that has entirely changed theological 
thought and is largely changing ecclesiastical polity. The social teachings of Jesus 
are gathered largely from the Sermon on the Mount and the parables. We are 
coming to believe that the fundamental purpose of Christ’s coming into the world was 
to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; the church is not an end in itself. 
Paul’s systematic treatise, called Romans, deals with anthropology, theology, and 


sociology. A survey of theological and sociological science shows that there is a vital 

relation between the two. Both in the theological and in the practical aspects of the 

work of theological seminaries place is being made rapidly for sociology. Consider- 

able improvement is still possible-—E. Guy Talbott, Biblical World, September, 1915. 


Vocational Education in Brazil.—Vocational education has come from the United 
States with increased interest. Several schools have been established, the best one 
being a department in a large engineering school at Porto Alegre. This is an industrial! 
and educational center and receives state and federal aid. The school is free to poor 
boys. It has three distinct sections—the Elementary School, the Vocational School, 
and the Commercial Shops. The Elementary School is maintained because so many 
people do not get a common-school education. The requirements are a minimum age 
of twelve, good health, and proof that the student is unable to attend any other than a 
free school. No girls are admitted. Last year the enrolment was over 500. The 
time required is seven hours a day, five and one-half days a week, thirty-six weeks for 
the year. After the four-year course is completed, which includes manual arts and 
the usual elementary studies, the student takes half a year in the shops and then gets 
an examination. If successful he may choose a profession and take advanced work 
in the Vocational School. This isa five-year course. At the end of it the most capable 
get two years of study in Europe at the government’s expense. The teachers in the 
Vocational School are foreigners, while those of the Elementary School are all natives. 
The Commercial Shops employ hired men to help reduce the expenses of the school. 
Students receive four cents an hour from the first year on, with an increase as the 
quality of the work improves. The whole sum is paid to them at graduation. The 
present crisis has temporarily halted the establishment of vocational schools, but 
the government has promised the establishment of a similar school for girls.— 
H. E. Everly, Manual Training Magazine, June, 1915. c & 3. 
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The German Economy: Industrial Germany Considered as a Factor of War.— 
In the face of the economic arguments for the relative impossibility of war, we have 
one of the most industrial nations, Germany, instigating one of the most terrific of 
wars. What explains this paradox? In considering the situation we note the very 
rapid rise of present-day Germany from a poor and rural country to one of the most 
wealthy and urban of nations. Conspicuous features in this process were the applica- 
tion of every branch of science to every phase of production and business, the relative 
disappearance of the rural population, and the checking of emigration. More impor- 
tant still was the passage of her industries to a state of economic dependence on 
other lands and nations. Germany came to depend upon other lands for a large pro- 
portion of her breadstuffs, raw materials for manufacture, and capital. Thus German 
industry and business enterprise compelled the government to enter a course of world 
politics. Outside markets were developed by premiums and tariffs; German interests 
were promoted by agents connected with foreign newspapers. Russia became a 
reservoir of cheap labor; France a similar source of banking resources; other materials 
were supplied by other nations. German industry had outgrown her own resources, 
rather than that her population had outgrown her land. The alliance of the imperial 
government with the industrial interests was perilous to the maintenance of world- 
peace, because it required that force, if necessary, be used to render other peoples and 
other territories industrially subservient to German enterprise. And in this England 
was met as a formidable rival—Henri Hauser, “L’Allemange économique,” Revue 
internationale de sociologie, August-September, 1915. ee a 


The City-Manager Plan in Ohio.—Nearly 250,000 people living in eighteen 
American cities are under city-manager government. Of this number, 175,000 live 
in Dayton and Springfield, Ohio—cities which are now completing their first year 
under this type of administration. The most common test of the character of govern- 
ment—though not necessarily the best—is that of economy. Tested from this view- 
point we find that in Springfield the new government has been more economical than 
the old and has reduced the floating debt; in Dayton the administration has more 
money than its predecessors; it did not materially reduce the floating debt and did 
not operate at the usual deficit; and it did pay from current revenues expenses 
formerly paid in bonds. The charters of Springfield and Dayton are among the few 
city charters which provide in detail how the city budget shall be made. Their care- 
fully planned detail-budget eliminates the necessity of frequent transfers by ordinance. 
It is in the purchasing of supplies that the most notable savings have been made. 
The city managers in both cases are men of engineering training, a fact which may 
explain the notable progress made by the department of public works. The charter 
of each city provides for a department of public welfare which directs activities having 
to do with the social and moral conditions of the citizen—health, charities, recreation, 
correction, etc. All told, the results achieved have far exceeded those attained in the 
great majority of municipalities —L. D. Upson, American Political Science Review, 

E. 


August, 1915. E. M. 


Prophylaxis of Criminal Abortion.—It has often been noted that criminal or inten- 
tional miscarriage is a widespread cause of depopulation. Some cases of abortion are 
spontaneous, the result of physiological accident or abnormality, but from the writer’s 
observation the majority of abortions are purposely induced. Many women suffer- 
ing from illness as a result of such abortions present themselves at the maternity 
hospitals, where they receive the same care as do actual mothers. In this case there is 
danger of physical infection of women in actual confinement. Much greater, however, 
is the danger of moral contamination, the danger that mothers in associating with 
women who are shunning motherhood will contract their moral habits. The proper 
course is to establish special hospitals for the segregation of women who give con- 
clusive physiological evidence of practicing self-abortion. Admission to these hospitals 
would become disgraceful, and so a check would be put upon the practice. That such 
a reform might tend publicly to implicate physicians as professional inducers of 
abortion, and so render them subject to the action of the law, is no objection to be urged 
against a reform. No more is the truth that the establishment of special hospitals 
would somewhat depopulate and hence inconvenience the present maternity hospitals 
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an objection to the reform, but rather an argument for it, inasmuch as this would 
show the public the extent to which the abuse is now being carried.—Dr. G. Lepage, 

“La Prophylaxie de l’avortment criminal,” Revue d’hygiéne, August, 1915. 


The Home of the Street Urchin.—In the city the neighborhood often becomes an 
enlarged and parentless home. At best the street urchin’s home is a dirty cell in a 
vast hive of poor and wretched workers. The neighborhood which the street urchin 
knows presents a conglomeration of different ideals, morals, and standards. His 
brothers and sisters appear plentifully, and as their number increases the affection 
bestowed upon them by their parents grows smaller. The influences of the street 
alienate the child from his parents. They neglect their duties to the child or do not 
know what their duties are. No rational punishment is or can be given by the parents. 
Work takes them away from their child for the larger part of the time. The full 
effect of such treatment is to render dubious the development of such traits as make 
for effective citizenship. Inside such a home as the street urchin knows dirt is every- 
where present, rags are adequate for clothing, food is unnourishing and imprope rly 
eaten, privacy is impossible. Everywhere he meets with corrupting influences.— 
B. J. Newman, National Municipal Review, October, 1915. ccc. 


War and Marriage.—One evident effect of the great war upon the women of 
Germany will be their enormous numerical preponderance over men. This condition 
involves two possibilities: either celibacy, or more or less discernible, subsurface 
polygamy. Celibacy will mean a woefully incomplete life and a bitter, unaided 
struggle for existence on the part of innumerable women. In the light of the halo of 
glory that now surrounds our men at the front, I realize it is dangerous to speak of the 
evil in their life, but the facts must be faced. The war, undoubtedly, will be followed 
by an overwhelming increase of venereal diseases among men. Moreover, a dis- 
tinguished physician, Dr. A. Niesser, contends that a similar increase of disease 
among the women left behind will become evident. However, this latter prediction 
is not probable, because there will be few desirable men remaining behind, due to the 
fact that the flower of the nation’s manhood is at the front, and the average woman 
left behind will not enter into illicit intercourse without a concurrent affection which 
springs from her soul. Monogamy is spiritually and socially the highest form of 
marriage, and any force that tends to replace it by an insidious, semi-legalized polygamy 
tends to undermine our whole civilization. The increasing number of divorces are 
due primarily to unfaithfulness on the part of men. This moral turpitude comes from 

giving free rein to the baser, primitive passions ‘that are liberated by war.—Grete 
Meisel-Hess, “‘ Krieg und Ehe,” Die neue Generation, June, 1915. a  &. 


In Defense of the Professor Who Publishes.—After a discussion of university 
ideals and organization to the point of exhaustion, in numberless books and papers, 
the “professor who publishes” is now advanced to the rank of a “problem,” even 
though his number is very small. The indictment is that he tends to skimp his class 
work; that the teacher’s temperament is not compatible with that of the writer; that 
the teacher must have “personality,” the writer, a certain “‘aloofness”’; and finally 
that junior members of faculties are pressed to publish their doctrines, often pre- 
maturely, and later in life are forced to defend these ideas, as some men are doing 
today. The accusation is exaggerated, but pressure exists and it is growing. Older 
colleagues ask, ‘“‘What has he done?” Writing a book helps a man to perfect his 
knowledge on the subject; public criticism will force him to do so. Discontent is not 
likely to flourish in an institution where a man can be judged by his works. The 
relation of teacher and student today is that of master and apprentice. The student 
believes in works. Moreover, the professor’s time is not all taken up by academic 
duties and honors. He is not the intellectual leader that he was formerly. Through 
his works he can regain that position. Furthermore, truth is not unchanging; it lives 
and works. New values must be established, and in helping to bring this about the 
university professor can be of great service. The field of knowledge to be explored is 
so vast that it requires the co-operation of all classes. Our institutions of learning 
will be more effective in their work of instruction, more attractive to the ambitious, 
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and of greater force in the intellectual world when this right and duty of productive 
scholarship receives more general recognition—Alvin S. Johnson, The Mid-West 
Quarterly, July, 1915. 


Race Segregation in the United States—-After the Civil War and the abolition 
of slavery the North for a time obstructed the natural adjustment of the relations of 
the freedmen and their former masters. But happily the mongrelization policy of 
Stevens and Sumner failed, and the white and black populations of the South are again 
highly prosperous and rapidly progressing. The most conspicuous feature of the 
present relations of the races is their complete segregation in every department of life 
except the industrial, and even there the gap is widening. Shortly after the emanci- 
pation the negroes withdrew from the white churches that they might more freely 
indulge in demonstrations of religious feeling than had been possible so long as they 
were in the churches of their masters. This isolation has given them an opportunity 
to demonstrate their capacity to build up and manage institutions of theirown. The 
separation in the schools was not voluntary as it was in the case of the churches. But 
the negro in no sense resents the separation; he rather favors it, as it gives employment 
for more black teachers. The impoverished condition of the South for a time after the 
close of the Civil War and the hostile partisan attitude of the federal courts made it 
both economically and legally inadvisable to require the tram-car companies to provide 
separate accommodations for their white and colored passengers. But the evils that 
sprang from the personal contact of the whites and blacks when traveling, especially 
as the first generation of negroes born free became troublesome, forced the provision 
for separate cars or compartments for the races. Now the rule is universal throughout 
the South. In theaters, picture-show houses, and all places of public diversion the 
separation is complete. In the urban centers the residential areas occupied by the 
blacks and whites are strictly separate, and neither race is allowed to encroach upon 
the other. The segregation, natural and legal, along these and other lines has helped 
the negro to build up his businesses and professions. The principal remaining points 
of contact between the races are in the relationship of employer and employee and of 
master and servant. In both these relationships it tends to decrease. As fast as 
immigrant labor comes into competition with the negro the latter is displaced. As 
fast as the white race can get other servants the harassing inefficiency of the present 
generation of untrained negro domestics ceases to receive further toleration.—Philip 
Alexander Bruce, Hibbert Journal, July, 1915. E. B. R. 


The New Profession for Women.—The book trade in the United States is in a 
bad way. The Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau estimates that one person in 7,300 
buys a book in the course of a year, while in Great Britain the ratio is one in 3,800; 
in France, it is about the same; in Germany and Japan it is rather better; and in 
Switzerland it is one in 872. Bookstores are ‘disappearing in all our cities and towns. 
The old-time bookstore, managed by a man who knew books and loved them, is now 
little more than a tradition. Cultivated men and women have always counted good 
books among their most valued possessions and one cannot believe that this taste can 
be sacrificed without definite loss to our civilization. Why do not more people buy 
books? Many things may enter into the answer to this question, not the least of 
which may be that the distributing facilities of the book-trade are strangely lacking. 
Is it not possible that we have in our college-trained women terminal facilities that 
would bring the books and their buyers together? Training might be provided, just 
as it has been for those women who want to become librarians or to take up the work 
of the associated charities, public playgrounds, or other institutions which are shaping 
social service. The college woman could find congenial employment and earn a fair 
income by opening a bookstore. By combining with it the selling of periodicals, music, 
photographs, or tickets to concerts and lectures, the right woman might exercise a 
large influence in directing the public taste in these matters. In order to succeed, the 
plan must have the hearty co-operation of the book-publishers of the country. They 
must sell on such terms as to relieve this local bookstore of its burden of dead stock. 
It is true that the most educated women in the community are probably doing less 
to create an intelligent attitude toward property than any other equivalent group of 
people in our midst, but it is equally true that many college women have demonstrated 
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their ability to carry on an independent business. As an industrial agent, the young 
woman of the college class would be handling goods that would make for intelligence 
and for social betterment. At the same time she would be helping to settle the 
vexed question of her relation to the economic life of the community.—Earl Barnes, 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1915. E. E. M. 


Our Incestuous Marriage.—The mysticism that surrounded the primitive man’s 
ideas of sex has been destroyed by the civilized system of marriage. The system 
ignores the spirit and stresses the form and the appearance. By nature marriage is 
the most individual of human acts, but the modern system has socialized and materi- 
alized it. The trend of society has been away from individualism and toward 
communism and so away from the influences making for monogamy and toward 
those making for communism in sex relations. Primitive society was monogamous 
because of the mystic attitude toward the marriage relation. An elaborate system 
of marital rights and taboos in common home life, and periodic separation of husband 
and wife, kept alive an ideal of personal rights and good manners. The close and 
constant association of man and woman in the present form of marriage produces a 
subconscious aversion between the two. Harmony and love are impossible without 
privacy and personal rights, and these are a mockery in the typical home atmosphere. 
The near and constant association of brother and sister and other near blood relations 
is what gave rise to the system of exogamous marriage and the taboo on consanguineous 

marriage. This same close and constant contact between husband and wife creates 
the same feelings and sentiments in the married pair. The revolt against this more or 
less incestuous relation is seen in the divorces and in the increasing number of unmar- 
ried and in the large number of childless marriages. The reformed married relation 
will allow the woman to keep her name, her freedom, her personality, and her private 
life and interests.—Forum, December, 1915. E. B. R. 


Smuggling Chinese into North America.—The Chinese exclusion laws of 1882, 
1892, and 1902 are not very effective in keeping Chinese laborers out of the country. 
Their number is still large, if not increasing. Formerly entrance via Canada was 
greatly preferred, but since the United States officers are permitted to operate on 
Canadian soil the influx seems to have diminished from that source. Although the 

Canadian head tax is $500, over 18,000 Chinese came to that country from 1911 to 1913. 
The other entry for the Chinese is Mexico. They come in hidden in wagons, in barrels, 
or dressed as Mexican laborers. Some concerns contract to smuggle one, five, twenty, 
or a hundred Chinese into the United States. As fast as such men appear ‘they are 
arrested, tried, and then deported. The courts are pretty severe in their fines and 
sentences for convicted smugglers. Many Chinese of Mexico, when they wish to 
return home, come across the border to be arrested and deported at the expense of the 
United States government. Not until Mexico and Canada will exclude Chinese 
labor will it be possible to enforce the United States laws consistently.—Dr. Schultze, 
“Chinesenschmuggel in Nordamerika,”’ Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschaft-Biologie, 
June, 1915. Ge 


Estimates of a Living Wage for Female Workers.—Ten American states have 
recently passed minimum-wage laws. The wording of the statutes of the different 
states varies but the clear intent in general is that the normal needs of proper living 
shall be provided the employee. Estimates as to the actual cost of living fall into 
three groups: those of $10.00 or more; those less than $7.00; and those about $8. 50. 
The estimates below $7.00 are attempts to get a bare subsistence figure. Miss 
Bosworth’s investigation of the budgets of 450 women workers of Boston shows that 
women getting less than $9.00 to $11.00 per week do not have incomes to meet their 
expenditures. The women getting $9.00 to $11.00 save a few dollars per year, while 
those getting more than $11.00 save on an average of $31.63. Expenditures for 
food, rent, and health increase as the wage increases to the $9.00 to $11.00 women, 
when it remains stationary. A study of the Report of the Massachusetts Commission 
on Minimum Wage Boards puts the estimate at $10.60 per week. The Social Survey 
Committee of the Consumers’ League of Oregon, investigating the schedules of wage- 
earning women of Portland, puts the rate above $10.00. The estimate of the Massa- 
chusetts Brush Workers Board is $8.28. The board acknowledges this is not a true 
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living wage for it does not provide for any saving or insurance. Studies in St. Louis 
and Kansas City closely agree; the former giving $8.53, the latter $8.50. Investi- 
gation in the Twin Cities of Minnesota give $8.65 to $8.82. These differences are 
due to more liberal allowances for education, vacations, insurance, and saving. The 
provisions of the state minintum-wage laws vary from $8.25 to $9.00 per week. Due 
consideration of the various estimates will lead to the conclusion that $8.50 is a fair 
working basis for a minimum-wage scale—Charles E. Pearsons, Quarterly Publi- 
cations of the American Statistical Association, July, 1915. C. A. BD. 


Problems of the War concerning Social Insurance.—On account of the disturbing 
effects of the war the government of Germany passed on August 4, 1914, laws which 
it is hoped will so minimize the effects of the war as to leave the whole system of social 
insurance intact. The first thing done was to extend the term of office of insurance 
officials to December 31, 1914, and, in case no election could be held by the boards 
of the societies on account of men being off to the war and on account of business dis- 
turbances, to December 31, 1915, as a limit. Before the war only regular physicians 
could handle applicants for benefits, but this law provided that the services of students 
of two semesters’ clinic experience were acceptable. There was much anxiety as to 
the ability of the sick-benefit funds to pay all demands. Events have proved, how- 
ever, that this fear was not justified. The fact is that there has been a relatively 
smaller number of sick than before the war. This may be due to the fact that those 
insured are so taken up with the excitement of the war that they give their minor ail- 
ments no attention. All the regular allowances continue. The amount to be paid 
in has been fixed at 4} per cent of the original wages or salary. In case of any local 
fund not receiving sufficient funds from the 4} per cent rate the employer must make 
up the additional sum required. In spite of all that could be done, considerable suffer- 
ing has come to families where the husband has been called to the front. Mothers 
for two weeks previous and six weeks after confinement have been reasonably provided 
for. No difference is made in case the mother is not married. Accident insurance 
has not been affected much because as soon as men have gone to the front they are 
under the care of the government. What the later effects will be cannot be foretold, 
but an increase of accidents may be expected since many skilled workmen, having 
gone to the front, are replaced by less skilied. The strenuousness of the war will 
greatly lessen the power of men to resist disease and the consequences of accident to 
those returning and going to work will be much more serious. It is believed, however, 
that the reserve funds are large enough to overcome all difficulty —Hoffman, “ Kriegs- 
fragen der Sozialversicherung,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Versicherungs-W issenschatt, 
May, 


The Social Survey and Its Further Development.—The social survey—an attempt 
to take stock of the conditions affecting the welfare of a certain community or district— 
is an expression of one phase of a great movement to get exact working knowledge of 
conditions. The movement has now gained great headway and in some cases is in 
danger of becoming a fad for unoccupied people rather than a scientific investigation. 
In scope the survey may be limited or extensive. It may be intensive or merely pro- 
spective, and, in either case, may be general or may apply to some special problem. 
It may be made by either trained experts or by local, untrained workers. Both 
methods present advantages and disadvantages which must be taken into account in 
any case. The survey as it exists at present has numerous defects, and some further 
steps in its development are necessary. (1) It must be made more adaptable to the 
varying needs of different places and situations. (2) There should be an improvement 
in the standards and units of measurement used. (3) It is necessary that the evils of 
commercialized professionalism that are creeping into it should be corrected. (4) 
There should be a standardization of method so that the findings of different surveys 
will be more comparable. (5) A standing committee formed from all the organizations 
interested in surveys should be formed to co-operate in working out the things just 
enumerated and thus to give direction as well as impetus to this social survey move- 
ment.—J. L. Gillin, Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
September, 1915. » 
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The War and International Socialism.—Socialists advocate peace, yet today 
they are fighting with all the armies of the great European war. Probably a million 
and a half are with the German and a million with the armies of the Allies. And their 
participation in active warfare has not been compulsory. Three times Socialists in 
the Reichstag voted for Germany’s stupendous war loans, while in Belgium and France 
Socialists have taken the unprecedented step of allowing their representatives to 
accept portfolios in their cabinets which have practically resolved themselves into 
councils of national defense. There has been a division of sentiment in England, 
Italy, and Russia, but on the whole Socialists in Europe are bearing their share in the 
war. The assertion is therefore being made that Socialism has failed at sight of this 
great war crisis. To understand we must remember that imperialism is a compara- 
tively new term in the politica! dictionary of Europe and means more than in former 
centuries. It means, not only the possession of colonies, but the endeavor to unite 
them with a dominant international power—an empire. Great Britain, France, and 
Germany had in the past few years made such large additions to their possessions 
that practically all undeveloped sections of the globe were pre-empted. Each country 
suspected its neighbor of trying to steal its colonies, which feeling was not quieted 
by the adjustments following the recent European wars. Further, almost as soon as 
war was declared Belgium, Serbia, France, and, to some extent, Germany were invaded 
by the “enemy.” There was no time for deliberation; Socialists acted upon the same 
impulse as other classes in the population. Even as Internationalists, the Socialists 
cannot fail to recognize the importance of the national unit in the economy of modern 
civilization. Accepting duty as citizens has not blinded European Socialists to the 
policies which have brought aBout the war. They have systematically worked against 
militarism and for the gradual reduction of military service, but the Stuttgart Congress 
recommends duty as a citizen and work for the war’s speedy termination. Indica- 
tions are that the peace policy of the Socialists will prove a vital force in bringing 
about peace as well as in uniting the forces divided by the sudden eee” “ = war. 
—Morris Hillquit, Yale Review, October, 1915. .M. 


The Italian Temperament.—Like the Italian language, the Italian temperament 
seems easy to understand until one studies it. There are those of red-hot ambition, 
yet there is the slumber of the /azzaroni, ideals and stilettos, wisdom and illiteracy, 
the indolence of the Neopolitan slumberer but the industry of that Italian who is 
found wherever the world is building railways or doing an engineering miracle. Easy- 
going, with elaborate laws which are poorly enforced, the Italian loves his native land 
and has hurried back from all countries at tremendous sacrifice to answer his country’s 
call. When taunted with being disingenuous the Italian is most ingenuous. Italy 
had no notion of putting herself up to auction before going into the war. There were 
knaves and fools to be overcome at home as well as abroad. She was sensible to know 
first what she stood to win before she risked her money and her men. The army shows 
little likeness to a machine, but the soldiers exhibit noticeable calmness, sobriety, 
and initiative. The Italian shows a semi-feudal fidelity and familiarity, a happy-go- 
lucky meeting of engagements, a superficial sense of romance. He cons pretty phrases 
about art, music, poetry, and love, swears by Dante, but withal he is a practical man 
who arrives at his ends—though in a surprising way. These wonderful sons of the 
morning preserve their good humor during adversity, in the lightness of their serious 
moods, in the mental science of their national therapeutics.—Herbert Vivian, The 
Fortnightly Review, September, 1915. G. G. M. 
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